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Jos Prospects FOR HicH-ScHOOL 
AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


URRENT reports indicate that 1948 
has been the best employment 
year in history for the graduates of 
American colleges and secondary 
schools, but warnings are already 
being sounded to the effect that the 
supply of college graduates, in- 
creasing in 1949 and reaching a peak 
in 1950, will probably exceed the de- 
mand in a number of professional and 
occupational fields. It is noted, more- 
over, that employers are beginning to 
demand somewhat higher qualifica- 
tions than those required of new em- 
ployees engaged during and immedi- 
ately following the war. Students and 
schoo! administrators will be inter- 
ested in the implications of an analyti- 
cal report of trends in employment op- 
portunities which has recently been 
circulated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor. 
Mentioning, first, the particularly 


favorable position of college graduates 
of the present year who have sought 
immediate employment, the report 
pictures the job outlook of graduating 
classes of succeeding years in terms of 
the probable number seeking employ- 
ment in the principal occupational 
areas as compared with the expected 
need of recruits to provide for replace- 
ments and prospective expansion of 
services in those areas. Second, the re- 
port describes the more favorable 
prospects for employment of high- 
school graduates who will be seeking 
immediate employment instead of 
going on to college. The essential sta- 
tistical data and the suggestive com- 
mentaries on the occupational sig- 
nificance of these data for students in 
colleges and secondary schools are 
covered in the following excerpts from 
the report. - 


In the next yéar or two, college graduates 
in some fields will find that the supply of 
newly trained persons has outstripped the 
needs. The colleges now have nearly two and 
a half million students enrolled—an all-time 
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peak—more than half of them veterans. The 
number graduating will rise sharply in 1949, 
perhaps doubling this year’s number, and 
will rise further in 1950 when more veterans 
complete their training. 

In many fields stiffer competition for jobs 
among new graduates will result. A record 
30,000 engineers will be turned out in 1948, 
followed by over 35,000 in 1949 and over 
45,000 in 1950, according to estimates made 
on the basis of enrolments in the fall of 1947. 
This tremendous volume of young engineers 
is many times the 6,000 or 7,000 needed to 
replace the older engineers dropping out of 
the profession annually. Since the country’s 
industries and laboratories will not be able 
to absorb the supply, it is likely that many of 
the future graduates may not be able to find 
engineering jobs. The likelihood of an over- 
supply has already been pointed out by lead- 
ing educators in engineering. However, many 
engineering graduates will find administra- 
tive, sales, or other jobs for which their train- 
ing is a considerable asset. 

Increasing competition for jobs among 
new entrants is also expected in some other 
professions. In chemistry, graduates with 
only Bachelors’ degrees will find it harder to 
obtain employment in the next few years; 
those with advanced degrees will have much 
better opportunities. Pharmacy graduates 
are in strong demand this year and should 
easily find employment, but larger graduat- 
ing classes are in prospect for the next several 
years, with the 1950 graduates perhaps 
doubling the 1948 total of about 2,000. Many 
law graduates are already having trouble 
getting positions in their field, and the law 
schools now have a record enrolment of over 
50,000. 

On the other hand, the country’s needs 
for well-trained personnel in some profes- 
sional fields will continue to be great. Over 
the next ten years, nearly 1,000,000 teachers 
must be trained if the educational goals rec- 
ommended by leaders in the profession are to 
be met. Demand for health services is in- 

_creasing faster than the number of physicians 
and dentists; about two-thirds of the 5,500- 
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6,000 medical students and nine-tenths of the 
2,000 or so dental students who will receive 
their degrees this year will merely replace the 
physicians and dentists lost to the field an- 
nually because of death or retirement. Thus 
only a small expansion in the country’s medi- 
cal staff will occur. Many people will also 
need to be trained in nursing and other medi- 
cal service occupations—growing fields with 
current shortages of workers and high annual 
drop-outs. 

Among the high-school graduates, the 
outlook in professional fields has significance 
mainly for the minority going on to college. 
Most high-school graduates, however, will 
seek jobs immediately or take non-college 
vocational training in some technical or 
white-collar field. 

A very large proportion will enter indus- 
trial occupations. These young workers gen- 
erally will find their best employment pros- 
pects not in the so-called “glamour” indus- 
tries, such as plastics or aviation, but in such 
large and well-established fields as the build- 
ing trades, railroads, and metal trades. While 
some of the newer fields are growing rapidly, 
they are still very small compared to many 
of the older industries. For example, the ex- 
panding plastics-products industry has only 
about 50,000 employees; the air lines employ 
fewer than 85,000. In contrast, the iron and 
steel industry employs 500,000 production 
workers; the railroads have about 1,400,000 
employees. Simply because these industries 
are so large, they need great numbers of new 
workers each year to replace those who die, 
retire, or leave for other reasons. Some of the 
popular new fields, such as refrigeration serv- 
icing or radio and other electronics installa- 
tion and repair work, not only offer rela- 
tively few opportunities but also are being 
overcrowded with partially qualified men be- 
cause of the great numbers of veterans and 
others who are taking training. Opportuni- 
ties will be good only for especially well- 
qualified workers. 

Opportunities to enter the skilled trades 
are generally much more favorable than in 
past years, not only because of very good 
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business conditions, but also because ab- 
normally small numbers of new workers were 
fully trained in the crafts during the war and 
in the preceding depression years. In addi- 
tion, openings will be constantly arising be- 
cause of the withdrawal of the many older 
men now employed. For example, more than 
40,000 new machinists and 20,000 new tool 
and die makers will be required to replace 
men who die or retire during the next ten 
years. In the building trades, openings are 
especially numerous; about 115,000 young 
men are enrolled as building-trades appren- 
tices. The best way to enter a skilled trade is 
by apprenticeship. Boys who want to learn a 
trade rather than take the first job that 
comes along would be well advised to find 
out if there are apprentice openings in their 
localities in these trades and others, such as 
the printing trades, foundry work, and auto- 
mobile-repair work. 

Clerical and sales occupations are another 
important source of jobs for high-school 
graduates, particularly girls. One out of 
every eight persons employed in the United 
States is a clerical worker; one out of every 
seventeen has a sales job. Secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and typists are the largest group of 
clerical workers, with perhaps as many as 
2,000,000 now employed; bookkeeping, with 
over 700,000 employed, is the next largest 
clerical field. Employment prospects are 
favorable for well-trained stenographers, sec- 
retaries, and typists; prospects in bookkeep- 
ing are somewhat less favorable, and, in view 
of the large numbers being trained in this 
field, the supply of workers may soon exceed 
the demand. 


ORIENTATION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
ATTENDING AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY recently an- 
nounced that a series of courses 
for foreign students was established in 
the 1948 summer session for the pur- 
pose of enabling these students to ac- 
quire a better understanding of Amer- 
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ican institutions and practices in prep- 
aration for their entrance upon gradu- 
ate study in this country. Under this 
program, twenty-five male foreign 
students were enrolled in courses in 
the fields of American history, gov- 
ernment and politics, economics, 
and contemporary American culture. 
These areas of study were selected in 
recognition of the fact that the major- 
ity of foreign students now studying 
in the United States are primarily en- 
gaged in technical and scientific fields 
of study and have not been effectively 
introduced to other aspects of Ameri- 
can life. 

The program was devised and di- 
rected by an independent group of 
Yale faculty and students, with an 
executive unit composed of Archibald 
S. Foord, instructor of history; Homer 
D. Babbidge, Jr., assistant to the di- 
rector of the Student Appointment 
Bureau; and Edmund K. Sherrill, 
graduate secretary of the Yale Univer- 
sity Christian Association. An ad- 
visory committee was headed by 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, associate pro- 
fessor of history. 

The sponsors of the program ex- 
pressed the hope that this experiment 
in the orientation of foreign students 
would contribute materially to the 
promotion of international under- 
standing. 

While these students were required 
to pay the tuition fee of $100 for the 
six weeks’ term, private contributions 
of interested citizens of this country 
provided room and board free of 
charge. The students were domiciled 
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in Wright Hall, on Yale’s “Old Cam- 
pus,” in close association with coun- 
selors chosen from among the younger 
members of the Yale faculty. The 
orientation plans included week-end 
trips and recreational programs, so 
designed as to provide firsthand ex- 
periences in the American way of life. 


For THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 
IN AGRICULTURE 


ced C. GOODWIN, director of 
the United States Employment 
Service, has requested circulation of 
information relating to new develop- 
ments affecting employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture. Explaining that 
the farm placement program is now 
administered jointly by the United 
States Employment Service and the 
State Employment Services, Mr. 
Goodwin stresses the need for ade- 
quate safeguards for the employment 
of youth in agriculture and urges na- 
tion-wide concurrence in certain rec- 
ommendations regarding the condi- 
tions of employment of school-age 
youth in various agricultural pursuits. 
Specifically, Mr. Goodwin appeals for 
public support of the following stand- 
ards of placement of young workers in 
agriculture. 

Recruitment and placement of youth lim- 
ited to those who are fourteen years of age 
and older for any work at any time, and to 
those who are sixteen years of age or older for 
work during school hours or for work which 
requires the individual to live away from 
home or family; and that when children of 
fourteen and fifteen are referred, they be re- 


ferred only to farms where there are super- 
visors concerned with the interest and wel- 
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fare of these young workers. The sixteen-year 
minimum age for placement in work during 
school hours is consistent with the- child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which forbid the shipment or delivery 
for shipment in interstate commerce of. the 
products from any farm on which children 
were employed while legally required to at- 
tend school under the laws of their state. 


In connection with the foregoing 
proposal of the director of the United 
States Employment Service, Eliza- 
beth S. Johnson, director of the Child 
Labor Branch of the Department of 
Labor, requests that interested per- 
sons who are in a position to observe 
conditions of employment of children 
in agriculture inform her department 
of any conditions that would appear 
to represent desirable practice or con- 
ditions that might be detrimental to 
the children employed. 


UNESCO’s ExPaNnDING 
PROGRAM 

HE unique functions of the United 

Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization as a spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations 
were noted in these columns in reports 
of proceedings of the conference of 
representatives of the allied nations at 
San Francisco in 1945. From time to 
time mention has been made of sig- 
nificant proposals and experimen- 
tal projects designed to. implement 
UNESCO’s plans for securing reliable 
information and for marshaling avail- 
able resources to be employed in the 
earliest possible rehabilitation of cul- 
tural institutions in war-devastated 
countries and in the promotion of cul- 
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tural understanding and amity among 
all nations in the interest of per- 
manent: peace. Press releases from 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris and 
from American organizations identi- 
fied with the international agency are 
regularly distributed to educational 
journals and institutions as the means 
of keeping the people informed about 
the purposes and activities of 
UNESCO and with the view of enlist- 
ing the co-operation of voluntary or- 
ganizations whose resources might be 
used.to advantage in the promotion of 
UNESCO’s program. Several of the 
news releases received at the office of 
the School Review during the summer 
months brought information of prob- 
able interest to many readers of this 
journal. 


The countries which 
are member-nations of 
UNESCO are being en- 
couraged to establish na- 
tional commissions of 
leaders in the fields of education, sci- 
ence, and the arts for the purpose of 
providing closer contacts between the 
international agency and co-operating 
groups within the nation. The United 
States National Commission for 
UNESCO, of which President Milton 
S. Eisenhower of Kansas State College 
is the chairman, includes representa- 
tives of almost all the major national 
organizations interested in UNESCO’s 
work. . 

In June, the Executive Committee 
of the United States National Com- 
mission announced plans for the next 
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semiannual meeting of the Commis- 
sion to be held in Boston on Septem- 
ber 27-29 and for the biennial national 
conference in Cleveland on March 
3-5, 1949. These sessions will afford 
favorable opportunities for members 
of the faculties of schools and colleges 
to learn interesting facts about the 
procedures and plans of UNESCO, as 
well as to acquire new information re- 
garding the needs of various countries 
with respect to educational facilities 
and services. Although the September 
meeting is essentially a business ses- 
sion intended to instruct our national 
delegates to the General Conference of 
UNESCO in October, the meeting is 
open to the public; for the preliminary 
consideration of problems to be dis- 
cussed at the General Conference will 
be very informative. The national 
conference scheduled for next March 
is, on the other hand, intended to 
bring together a large number of na- 
tional leaders for discussion of matters 
of national interest and procedures re- 
lating to UNESCO’s purposes and 
projects. It is expected that from three 
to four thousand delegates will be as- 
sembled for this meeting. 

There is also a movement in this 
country to establish state councils on 
UNESCO. The national Executive 
Committee’s report of June 15 listed 
four states—Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Utah—in which councils 
have been organized, and indicated 
that some others were then in process 
of formation. In this manner the U.S. 
National Commission is extending its 
facilities for disseminating informa- 
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tion about UNESCO’s program and 
for guiding the efforts of both official 
and voluntary agencies desirous of 
participating in that program. 

A news item of specific interest to 
citizens of our own country discloses 
that present estimates of the Commis- 
sion for International Eductional Re- 
construction, a Washington affiliate of 
UNESCO, indicate that voluntary 
agencies in the United States will 
spend over eighty million dollars in 
1948 for aid to educational institu- 
tions in twenty-one war-devastated 
countries. It is noted that a high per- 
centage of the total sum will be used 
to provide educational materials and 
services, only a small portion being 
allotted for food, clothing, and other 
basic relief. 


Although the specific 
projects incident to the 
rehabilitation services 
undertaken or sponsored 
by UNESCO have claimed the imme- 
diate attention of most of the co-oper- 
ating organizations and have conse- 
quently been most widely publicized, 
other measures are being concurrently 
promoted in furtherance of the funda- 
mental objective of this special agency 
of the United Nations, which is to con- 
tribute to peace and security through 
international understanding. 

In a July report UNESCO an- 
nounced that eight eminent social sci- 
entists, brought to Paris under provi- 
sions of the agency’s ‘“‘Tensions Proj- 
ect,” had completed a twelve-hun- 
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dred-word statement on the causes of 
tensions which make for war—a state- 
ment representing the consensus of 
this group of social thinkers as defin- 
ing a minimum area of working agree- 
ment between opposing ideologies. In 
addition, each member of the consult- 
ing group is preparing a five-thousand- 
word personal statement of his own 
views of the underlying causes of ten- 
sions among nations. These state- 
ments will be published by UNESCO 
in the hope that they may help to de- 
velop understanding among different 
nationalities as an essential ground- 
work for world peace. 

Further announcement was made of 
the launching of an international in- 
quiry into philosophical concepts in- 
volved in ideological conflicts. The ob- 
ject will be to investigate the sources 
and effects in ideological controversies 
of the differing concepts, and the ac- 
tual or apparent conflicts that result 
therefrom. UNESCO National Com- 
missions, learned societies, and other 
appropriate groups in member-coun- 
tries will be asked to co-operate. It is 
expected that this study, as well as the 
outcomes of the ‘“‘Tensions Project,” 
will lead to a better understanding of 
opposing ideas in the world today. 


Mass com- In addition to the con- 
munication sideration of such cul- 
facilities tural problems as 

have been mentioned, 
UNESCO assembled last June a group 
of nineteen experts in finance, travel, 
and reconstruction problems for the 
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study of ways and means of rebuilding 
and modernizing mass communication 
facilities, particularly for the repair 
and expansion of the press, radio, and 
film industries in deficient areas of the 
world. UNESCO field workers trav- 
eled more than seventy-five thousand 
miles last year through twelve war- 
devastated countries to gather infor- 
mation regarding shortages in print- 
ing, film, and broadcasting facilities. 
Two procedures for needed rehabilita- 
tion of communication facilities are 
to be considered: first, the possibility 
of creating an international loan for 
cultural reconstruction and, second, a 
plan “whereby countries in need of 
foreign currency for cultural recon- 
struction might receive the currency 
they need and, in return, provide facil- 
ities in their own currencies for profes- 
sional and cultural visits to their own 
countries.” 


The proposal to employ the re- 
sources of UNESCO in the promotion 
of mass communication for the sake of 
international understanding was initi- 
ated at the UNESCO General Confer- 
ence held in Mexico City in Novem- 
ber, 1947. It is significant, too, that 
the newly organized Constituent Con- 
gress of Publishers of Newspapers and 
Periodicals met at UNESCO House 
last June and voted to give all pos- 
sible assistance to the work of 
UNESCO in its member-countries. 
One of the avowed purposes of 
UNESCO is that of “helping all 
peoples to attain access to information 
and ideas without hindrance.” 
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Assuming that urgent 
consideration should be 
given to the needs of sci- 
ence in any scheme for 
restoration of the economic life of war- 
wrecked countries, UNESCO spon- 
sored a two-day meeting in June of 
representatives of scientific industry 
from eight countries to study the 
physical needs of deficient regions and 
the availability of funds and materials 
to help them. This meeting was held 
in connection with UNESCO’s proj- 
ect looking toward the allocation of 
credits to scientific institutions in such 
regions. These institutions would be 
invited to select and order, through 
UNESCO, the scientific equipment in 
greatest need up to the limit of the 
funds allocated to them. The con- 
sultants passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion calling attention to the impor- 
tance of rehabilitating scientific and 
technological education and research 
in war-damaged countries. This proj- 
ect involves studies of the available 
supply of exportable scientific equip- 
ment, problems of finance and cur- 
rency exchange, and the shipping and 
safe delivery of goods for reconstruc- 
tion. 


As a further step in the 
direction of intercultural 
education, delegations 
from eleven countries 
were assembled under the auspices of 
UNESCO in July to draft plans for 
making the great books available in 
languages in which they are not now 
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published. It is proposed that a cen- 
tral committee be established, with 
a: subsidiary organization in each 
UNESCO country, these groups to as- 
sume responsibility for’ selecting ap- 
proximately a hundred titles pub- 
lished before 1900 and to encourage 
the translation and publication of 
these books in as many languages as 
possible. In addition to this major 
list, it is proposed that each country, 
through some national bureau, insti- 
tute, or university, develop a list of 
the best books of the period 1901-39 
and encourage their translation and 
publication in other languages. 

In recognition of the importance of 
observing acceptable standards of 
translation, a permanent UNESCO 
committee is to be established to su- 


pervise the translation of the early 
classics, and a manual of standards 
is to be developed for distribution 
among the various countries as a guide 
for translators of more recent writings. 


Of kindred interest is the 
announcement that an 
International Summer 
School for Librarians, 
jointly sponsored by UNESCO and 
the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, is being conducted 
in London and Manchester, England, 
on September 2-28. The discussions at 
this session place emphasis on the 
services of libraries to popular educa- 
tion and in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. The general 
purposes of the school are (1) to ex- 
amine ways in which public libraries 
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can become more effective centers of 
popular and fundamental education; 
(2) to explore solutions of basic library 
development problems,. particularly 
in reconstruction countries; (3) to in- 
crease the awareness among the par- 
ticipants of the aims of UNESCO, es- 
pecially in relation to libraries as cen- 
ters for education in international un- 
derstanding; and (4) to provide the 
students with an experience in inter- 
national living and learning. 

The school accommodates fifty par- 
ticipants. Preference in selecting en- 
rollees was given to persons from war- 
devastated countries, but applications 
from other countries were given con- 
sideration with the view of securing a 
balanced representation. Applicants 
from the United States were selected 
by the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO in collaboration with the 
American Library Association and the 
Library of Congress. 


Also, the first interna- 
tional conference on mu- 
seums, covering all fields 
of museum work, that 
has ever been held was convened this 
summer under the auspices of 
UNESCO for the purpose of develop- 
ing the educational values of museums 
and of advancing techniques in teach- 
ing with objects. The delegates to this 
conference are members of a per- 
manent organization, the Interna- 
tional Council of Museums, estab- 
lished at Paris in 1946 and serving as a 
permanent body of experts to advise 
UNESCO in its plans for furthering 
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museum interests in deficient areas. 
Problems considered at the summer 
conference include the restoration of 
paintings and other works of art, the 
use of museums in popular education, 
and techniques and materials for mu- 
seum exhibitions. 

Two additional cultural agencies 
designed to work in conjunction with 
UNESCO were organized during the 
summer. These are the International 
Theater Institute, with representation 
in more than twenty-five countries, 
which will assist in the interchange of 
representative productions and play- 
scripts across national frontiers, and 
the International Association of Art 
Critics, which is working on plans for 
the creation of a documentation cen- 
ter in Paris. 


A conference of world 
leaders in higher educa- 
tion, also sponsored by 
UNESCO and the first 
conference of its kind since 1937, was 
scheduled for the twelve-day period 
beginning August 2. At the time of 
this writing there was no report of the 
proceedings of this conference, but ac- 
ceptances of UNESCO’s invitations 
indicated that the conferees would be 
broadly representative of the universi- 
ties of the world. 


Conference 
on higher 
education. 


Children’s 
villages 


UNESCO-sponsored 
projects dealing directly 
with children and youth 
likewise are worthy of note. An inter- 
national agency was organized to aid 
children’s villages, which are now op- 
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erating in more than a dozen Euro- 
pean countries for the care of war or- 
phans, such as the International 
Pestalozzi Village in Trogen, Switzer- 
land. This agency has been named the 
International Federation of Children’s 
Communities. Its purposes are to co- 
ordinate community activities, spon- 
sor psychological research, train per- 
sonnel, raise funds, and maintain con- 
tact with international voluntary 
agencies interested in child welfare. It 
is setting up centers in Europe and 
America to receive contributions of 
money and many items of much- 
needed equipment. Information about 
the receiving centers may be obtained 
from the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Related 
enter prises 


With great interest, 
teachers in America are 
observing the effects of 
the skill and conscience that UNESCO 
is bringing to bear upon the urgent 
task of achieving the greatest possible 
reorientation of cultural enterprise in 
all nations toward the all-important 
objective of a lasting growth in inter- 
national understanding. It is also to 
be noted that UNESCO provides val- 
ued assistance to related enterprises 
not formally identified with its own 
program. An example is the close sup- 
port given the 135 voluntary work 
camps maintained in 20 war-damaged 
countries during the summer, The 
U.N. agency provided the secretariat 
for a co-ordinating committee of 19 
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voluntary organizations sponsoring 
such camps, furnished consultants on 
educational features of camp pro- 
grams, and supplied multi-lingual li- 
braries for 30 of the leading camps. 
UNESCO representatives were also 
sent to a number of the camps to take 
part in the educational activities, es- 
pecially the discussions on world af- 
fairs and the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

A significant feature of these camps 
is that hundreds of young men and 
women from many parts of the world 
work side by side with the thousands 
of European volunteers. The camps 
therefore serve both as a means of re- 
pairing war damage and as a medium 
for building understanding among 
youth of many nationalities. Their 
contribution to the rehabilitation of 
damaged areas includes the rebuilding 
of war-wrecked schools and hospitals 
and the construction of needed dwell- 
ings, rest homes, playgrounds, nur- 
series, and even children’s villages for 
the care and training of war orphans. 

Another example of UNESCO’s 
participation in the programs of other 
established agencies is disclosed by the 
report of the International Bureau of 
Education on the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Educa- 
tion held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
June 28-July 3. Beginning in 1947 
this conference has been jointly organ- 
ized by the International Bureau of 
Education and UNESCO. Forty-six 
governments were represented in the 
1948 conference. 

The principal actions of the recent 
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session of the conference relate to 
three familiar school problems: the 
teaching of handwriting, the develop- 
ment of psychological services in edu- 
cation, and the development of inter- 
national understanding among young 
people, including systematic teaching 
about international organizations. The 
International Bureau has published 
two volumes dealing with the first two 
problems mentioned. In view of cur- 
rent interest in the problem of inter- 
national understanding, and for the 
purpose of reflecting UNESCO’s prob- 
able contribution to the work of the 
conference, the recommendations ad- 
dressed by the conference to the min- 
istries of education in the different 
countries are summarized in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the report of the 
International Bureau. 


Considering that one of the chief aims of 
education today should be the preparation of 
children and adolescents to participate con- 
sciously and actively in the building-up of a 
world society, rich in its diversity, yet unified 
in its common goals of peace, security, and a 
fuller life for every human being, 

That this preparation should consist not 
only in the acquisition of skills, but more par- 
ticularly in the formation and in the develop- 
ment of psychological attitudes favorable to 
the construction, maintenance, and advance- 
ment of a united world, 

That this preparation should be adapted 
to the capacities of school children of all ages 
and to the teaching conditions peculiar to the 
various countries of the world, 

[The conference] submits to the ministries 
of education of the various countries the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

1. That all teaching should help to devel- 
op a consciousness and understanding of 
international solidarity; 
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2. That life in all educational institutions 
should be so organized as to develop in the 
pupils and students the sense of responsibil- 
ity and social co-operation, necessary for 
better understanding between the peoples, 
and that the various forms of social life being 
organized at different stages of study should 
be such as to interest young people in the 
problems of the world of tomorrow; 

3. That a sense of duty towards the world 
community be developed as an extension of 
civic duties; 

4. That international understanding, 
based on mutual respect among nations and 
on an appreciation of historical development 
be encouraged by all possible means, includ- 
ing, for example, the commemoration of the 
great pioneers of human progress and the 
celebration of special days of world-wide 
interest; 

5. That in this connection the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies, their pur- 
pose and principles, their structure and func- 
tion, be studied objectively and with scrupu- 
lous accuracy. Whatever may be the weak- 
nesses of these institutions, they should be 
viewed as a unified and growing system and 
considered as a part of the long series of 
man’s attempts to develop international un- 
derstanding, to remove the scourge of war, 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, es- 
tablish justice, promote social progress and 
insure freedom and better standards of life 
for all; 

6. That as this instruction is new and 
complex and should appeal as much to the 
heart as to the head, teachers who are them- 
selves imbued with the spirit of international 
understanding should be specially trained to 
carry it out both by direct and indirect 
teaching as an integral part of all education. 

7. That local organizations, such as public 
libraries, museums, youth clubs, girl guides, 
and boy scouts, etc., should be used, in col- 
laboration with the school authorities, to 
help present the various aspects of the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies, and 
kindred organizations; 
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8. That having regard to the responsibili- 
ties of adults as parents and citizens, steps 
should be taken to promote an intelligent un- 
derstanding of international organizations by 
means of popular education; 

9. That suitable audio-visual and other 
material should be prepared, taking into ac- 
count the age and mental development of the 
young people and adults to whom it is to be 
presented and endeavoring to make the pic- 
tures aesthetically satisfying; and that young 
people and adults should be encouraged to 
take part in the preparation of such mate- 
rial, which should be designed in the light of 
studies of child psychology concerned with 
children’s reactions to films, 

That systematic arrangements should be 
made for the wide distribution of such mate- 
rial; 

10. That textbooks of different countries 
be re-examined as often as possible by the 
respective ministries of education, with a 
view to eliminate the materials that would be 
likely to lead to misunderstanding among 
nations, and to incorporate materials that 
would be conducive to fuller appreciation of 
world co-operation; 

11. That the educational authorities of 
different countries exchange views and infor- 
mation on the nature and results of this 
teaching in order to make the best use of 
their experience; 

12. That the ministries of education and 
other educational authorities use their influ- 
ence to encourage the creation of inter- 
national understanding and to assist teach- 
ing about international organizations which 
are working for the promotion of world 


peace. 


GUIDES TO SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


wo recent publications will serve 
as informative guides to students 
concerned with the problem of select- 
ing a school or college offering appro- 
priate facilities and courses of study. 
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The United States Office of Educa- 
tion announced publication of a four- 
page leaflet, “What School or Col- 
lege?”’ which covers the entire field of 
education—colleges, junior colleges, 
high schools, vocational schools, tech- 
nical schools,. private trade schools, 
and correspondence schools. Prepared 
by Walter J. Greenleaf, of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance 
Service of the Office of Education, the 
leaflet is intended to assist students in 
mapping future educational programs 
and to aid vocational counselors in ad- 
vising students on the selection of a 
school. Copies may be obtained by re- 
questing Misc. 3276 from Information 
and Publications Service, United 
States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Secondary-school guidance coun- 
selors will find the fifth edition of 
American Universities and Colleges, 
published by the American Council on 
Education (Washington 6, D.C.), a 
valuable reference in helping students 
select an institution of higher educa- 
tion. The book contains descriptions 
of 820 universities and colleges, out- 
lining requirements, fees, departments 
and staff, recent educational develop- 
ments, enrolment, library, student 
aid, finances, buildings and grounds, 
and other items. In addition, there are 
chapters on: “‘ Education in the United 
States,” “The American College,” 
“The American University,” and 
“Professional Education,” each of 
which was prepared by a distin- 
guished educator. 
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GOVERNMENT PosITIONS AVAILABLE 
TO EDUCATORS 


N JuLy, the United States Civil 
Service Commission announced an 
examination for filling vacancies in 
three grades of the position of adviser 
in education, which pay salaries of 
$7,102, $8,17g, and $9,975 a year. No 
written examination is required; ap- 
plicants’ qualifications will be rated on 
the basis of their experience and abili- 
ties relevant to the duties of the posi- 
tion. Information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission, Eighth and 
F Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D.C., 
at most first- and second-class post of- 
fices, or from Civil Service regional 
offices. Applications will be accepted 
until further notice is sent out by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

To qualify for the positions, appli- 
cants must have had responsible, high- 
level experience in educational admin- 
istration, supervision, or research de- 
velopment of instructional materials, 


‘or administration of international cul- 


tural programs, or other comparable 
experience. 

The duties and responsibilities of 
persons receiving appointments under 
this examination are described as fol- 
lows in the Commission’s ‘‘ Examining 
Circular EC-20”’: 

Advisers in education direct or perform a 
variety of professional duties in the field of 
education‘and in cultural relations, domestic 
and international. The nature of the work 
will vary in accordance with the educational 
programs of agencies. 
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In the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
advisers in education develop aviation edu- 
cation in elementary and secondary schools 
and in teacher-training institutions; write, or 
supervise the writing of, instructional mate- 
rials for all phases of flight or ground-school 
training; co-operate with publishers of avia- 
tion textbooks; and advise on policies and 
methods of aviation education throughout 
the country. 

In the Department of the Army, advisers 
in education have responsibility for the ad- 
ministration and personnel management of 
Army schools; and for planning, co-ordinat- 
ing, and advising on the selection and assign- 
ments of military personnel as students, in- 
terns, or faculty in educational programs in 
military, civilian, and industrial institutions. 

In the Department of the Navy, advisers 
in education plan, administer, review, and 
evaluate programs for military, technical, 
vocational, scientific, and professional train- 
ing, and for the general educational advance- 
ment of naval personnel or personnel as- 
signed to the Navy for training. Their work 
also includes training instructors; carrying 
on research;.and developing curriculums, in- 
structional materials, texts, and aids for the 
programs. The educational activities extend 
from adult general education and vocational 
and technical training to postgraduate pro- 
fessional and scientific training, and include 
training incidental to the performance of 
duty as well as formally organized school 
programs. The activities are either directly 
under naval administration or in educational 
institutions to which naval personnel have 
been assigned for specialized training. The 
objectives of the Navy Department program 
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are to provide trained personnel for naval 
service and a training establishment capable 
of effective modification, for meeting rapidly 
changing requirements such as those caused 
by new implements of naval operations, and 
for the expansion of the service in case of 
national emergency. 

In the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
advisers in education direct and advise on 
the development and execution of vocational, 
rural, urban, and other educational programs 
in co-operation with the ministries of Latin- 
American countries; direct the training of 
Latin-American educators in this country; 
and direct and advise on the development 
and adaptation of teaching materials for use 
in Latin America. 

In the Department of State, advisers in 
education plan, direct, administer, and su- 
pervise international educational and cul- 
tural programs involving the exchange of stu- 
dents, professors, and other specialized per- 
sonnel, and the exchange of educational ma- 
terials and publications in a wide variety of 
educational and cultural fields. They stimu- 
late the interest and participation of private 
organizations in international educational 
and cultural exchange programs. 

In the Veterans’ Administration, advisers 
in education are concerned with the adminis- 
tration of all phases of the orientation and 
education of hospitalized veterans which 
contribute to the rehabilitation process; and 
with developing policies and preparing in- 
structions covering broad phases of the ad- 
ministration of education and training pro- 
grams established under federal legislation. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
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Wuo’s WHo FOR SEPTEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by NEtson B. HENRY, 

professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. RALPH W. 
TYLER, formerly chairman of the De- 
partment of Education and now dean 
of the Division of Social Sciences, pro- 
fessor and university examiner at the 
University of Chicago, discusses the 
improvement of high-school teaching 
from the point of view of the objec- 
tives which are sought, the learning 
experiences which are used, the or- 
ganization of the learning experiences, 
and the evaluation of the results of 
the teaching. HAROLD SPEARS, as- 
sistant superintendent of the public 
schools, San Francisco, California, 
outlines the changes which have tak- 
en place and which, he believes, should, 
and will, continue to take place in the 
organization of the school library, in 
order to make it the co-ordinating 
agency for the school curriculum. 
STANLEY K. NorTON, assistant dean 
of men and assistant professor of ed- 
ucation at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, presents the 
results of a study of problems of high- 
school students which have been met 
by teachers. MINARD W. STOUT, princi- 


pal of University High School, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, reports a study made 
to discover the sources from which 543 
high schools in Iowa derived their 
funds for financing their extra-class 
activities. Mary CARTER, teacher of 
English at Albert Sidney Johnston 
Junior High School, Houston, Texas, 
maintains that the study of literature 
in United States schools should be 
freed from the dominance of European 
culture and influence and should in- 
clude the study of world literature, 
with more emphasis on the works of 
American writers than there is at pres- 
ent. PERcIVAL W. Hutson, professor 
of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, presents a list of selected 
references on guidance. 


RatpH ADAMS BROWN, 
chairman of the social- 
studies department and 
professor of American history at State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New 
York. THomas E. CHRISTENSEN, as- 
sistant professor of guidance in the 
General College of Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Epwin S. 
LwE, teacher of English at Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
of books 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHING? 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


HE title of this article may suggest 

to some persons that the writer 
takes the dim view that high-school 
teaching has greatly deteriorated. This 
is by no means the case. 

When I was in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Accomplishment Tests of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University, I conducted a 
study of the achievement of students 
then in Ohio high schools in compari- 
son with the high-school students of 
twenty to thirty years ago. Through 
the co-operation of many local schools 
in the state, tests and examination 
papers that had been written twenty 
to thirty years before were found in 
more than forty communities. These 
same tests and examinations were 
then given to pupils in the same 
grades as those in which they had first 
been given. 

The results were startling to those 
persons who often referred to the 
“good old days” when high-school 
students learned much more than they 
do now. As a matter of fact, in no 
community did the average score of 
the present high-school students fall 
below the average of the students 
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twenty to thirty years before, and, in 
80 per cent of the cases, the average 
scores of the present high-school stu- 
dents exceeded the averages of the 
earlier period. Similar findings have 
been obtained in several other states. 
High-school teaching is as good, or 
better, than the teaching of the past, 
but it can still be greatly improved if 
we take advantage of all that is known 
about effective education. 

In considering ways of improving 
high-school teaching, I shall review 
some of the inadequacies in present 
practice and then suggest steps for 
improvement. This will be done with 
reference to the following aspects of 
teaching: (1) the objectives which are 
sought, (2) the learning experiences 
which are used, (3) the organization of 
these learning experiences, and (4) 
the evaluation of the results of the 
teaching. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


Teaching is a complex, purposeful 
activity. It is complex in its involve- 
ment of human beings, who represent 
wide variations in ability, in interests, 
in previous background, in personal- 
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ity structure, and the like. It is com- 
plex also in its application to the 
many facets of life, the many varie- 
ties of concrete situations which hu- 
man beings encounter and in which 
their learning is applied. 

Teaching is purposeful in that there 
are results which are expected and for 
which schools are established. Teach- 
ing is expected to bring about changes 
in the behavior of students, “be- 
havior” being used in the broad sense 
to include thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing. As a result of teaching, students 
are expected to have ideas that they 
did not have before, skills which they 
did not previously possess, interests 
broader and more mature than they 
had had, and ways of thinking which 
are more effective than those pre- 
viously employed. In short, their 
behavior is expected to become in- 
creasingly effective and more valuable 
socially and to provide for a better and 
more satisfying life. The changes in 
behavior which teaching is expected 
to produce in students are the objec- 
tives of teaching. 

Because teaching is complex and 
because it is purposeful, the setting-up 
of objectives and their use in guiding 
teaching are essential if most teachers 
are to do an effective job. The com- 
plexity of teaching prevents the use of 
simple rules or formulas on how to 
teach. Each group of students, each 
teaching situation must, to a consider- 
able degree, be treated as a problem of 
how to achieve certain desired results 
under particular conditions. The solu- 
tion of these teaching problems re- 
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quires, on the part of the teacher, a 
clear idea of the objectives sought, as 
well as an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of learning. 

Weaknesses in area of objectives.— 
What are the common inadequacies 
with regard to the objectives of high- 
school teaching? The first is the com- 
plete failure to set up objectives. 
Many teachers carry on their daily 
activities without having any idea of 
the changes which they seek to bring 
about in the behavior of their stu- 
dents. Teaching, to them, is defined 
in terms of content to be covered or 
devices to be used, rather than in 
terms of ends to be reached. This is a 
serious weakness. Pupils are too 
varied, conditions are too variable, 
for significant educational results to 
be achieved through the uncritical ad- 
herence to custom and habit or 
through unlimited faith in teaching 
devices. The appropriateness of ma- 
terials and methods must be con- 
tinually appraised in the light of their 
usefulness in attaining the desired ob- 
jectives with the particular students 
in the school. To teach without objec- 
tives is to work blindly. 

A second weakness is more com- 
mon than the first. It is the failure of 
many teachers to define their objec- 
tives clearly. They talk glibly of such 
aims as appreciations, attitudes, 
values, skills in thinking, better men- 
tal health, etc., but, when they are 
asked what they mean by these goals, 
they are unable to give any clear 
answer. If an objective is clearly un- 
derstood, the teacher should be able 
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to describe the kind of behavior which 
it is expected the student will acquire. 
This kind of clarity is essential if the 
teacher is really to be guided by the 
goals that are sought. The teacher 
should be able to think of John and 
Mary and other students and to de- 
scribe the sort of behavior to be ex- 
pected of them in their development of 
a desired skill, ability, attitude, or the 
like. If the term “appreciation” can- 
not be defined by the teacher in terms 
of the behavior that is expected of the 
students, then the objective does not 
actually serve to guide the teacher’s 
work. 

A third weakness with regard to 
objectives is commonly found in 
American high schools. It is the con- 
centration on a very few objectives 
which are really the less important or 
the less desirable ones. The most 
common objectives actually sought 
by high-school teachers today are to 
have pupils memorize particular text- 
book statements and to have them 
develop certain specific subject skills, 
such as a manipulation of algebraic 
symbols, skill in grammatical usage, 
and the like. There is a place in high- 
school teaching for the acquisition of 
knowledge, but the significance of re- 
membering material arises from its 
meaningfulness to the student, its help 
in guiding his action or in giving him a 
more adequate conception of himself 
and his environment. This implies 
that memorizing textbook content is 
not an end in itself but that students 
should be expected to remember ideas, 
facts, terms, questions, and other mat- 


ters which serve the functions sug- 
gested. 

A somewhat similar criticism could 
be made of the emphasis on certain 
specific subject skills. Algebraic ma- 
nipulation, for example, can be a con- 
tributing factor in developing concepts 
of quantitative relationships and in 
understanding problem-solving, but 
skill in manipulating algebraic sym- 
bols as an end in itself has no place in 
the objectives of high-school teaching. 
Similarly, exercises in grammar may 
have a place when they are viewed as 
a means of gaining greater accuracy in 
thinking and expression, but the 
choice of skill in grammatical usage 
as one of the two major objectives of 
language courses is a greatly mis- 
placed emphasis. It is a sad commen- 
tary on much high-school teaching 
that, when objectives are clearly de- 
fined and used in instruction, the ob- 
jectives sought are often of minor im- 
portance or even of the wrong type. 

Finally, with regard to objectives, 
a fairly prevalent weakness is some- 
what the opposite of the preceding 
one. This is the practice of setting up 
more objectives than can actually be 
attained. To make really important 
changes in behavior requires time and 
many learning experiences. The school 
cannot possibly attain all the objec- 
tives which might be desirable. It is 
necessary to choose a few important 
aims and to work toward them con- 
sistently if they are actually to be 
achieved. 

In some schools the realization of 
changing conditions, of the constant 
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additions to the content of the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge, and of the 
wide range of types of students now in 
high school has led to the addition of 
subjects to the curriculum and to the 
adoption of many additional objec- 
tives. This procedure is no solution to 
the problem. Adding subjects without 
eliminating others and adopting a 
multitude of goals cannot provide 
clear-cut direction. Such a policy leads 
to scattered and ineffectual efforts. 
What is essential is careful selection, 
so that only a small number of sig- 
nificant goals occupy the focus of high- 
school teaching. 

Suggestions for improvement.—What 
can we do to improve our practices in 
these respects? In the first place, we 
can spend time, thought, and effort to 
decide on objectives and to define 
them clearly. This does not mean 
simply to sit down alone or in a group 
and to decide on goals “off the cuff.” 
The direction of educational effort is 
too important to be decided in an off- 
hand way. The continuance of our 
society and the happiness and effec- 
tiveness of human lives depend upon 
wise choices regarding educational 
aims. 

A wise choice of objectives will 
take into account the contributions 
which education can make to our 
society, to the needs of the pupils, and 
to the improvement of mankind. Ob- 
jectives often fall short because they 
do not provide the student with 
modes of behavior that he needs to use 
to be a good citizen and a good and 
happy man. I would suggest that 
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every high-school teacher look into 
his own community to identify some 
of the needs of the community which 
education might help to meet. What 
of the civic responsibilities of the 
community? Are there ideals, knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, interests that 
need to be developed in the citizens to 
make the community a better place? 
What of health practices, knowledge, 
and attitudes? Are there needs here 
for education to meet? What of recrea- 
tion and leisure time? Are interests, 
habits, and skills needed in this area? 

The purposes of this study of the 
community and of the larger society 
are to see that the objectives chosen 
include both those that are needed to 
contribute to social improvement and 
those that can really be practiced in 
the community as pupils develop 
these changes in behavior. Commu- 
nity study will also suggest ways of 
tying the learning in school more 
closely to life outside the school. 

A second investigation of great 
value in selecting objectives wisely is 
to study the students themselves. 
What have they already learned? 
What gaps are there in their ac- 
complishments? What are their inter- 
ests and needs? This kind of study is 
needed to make sure that the objec- 
tives chosen are actually appropriate 
for the students who are in the school. 
For example, information about the 
students’ present reading interests 
and habits is necessary in order to 
decide which are the appropriate goals 
next to be sought in improving their 
choice of reading material and in in- 
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creasing their skill in interpreting 
literature. 

A third aid to improving the selec- 
tion of objectives is for teachers to 
keep in touch with the contemporary 
reports of professional committees and 
commissions which suggest the pos- 
sible contributions that various fields 
or subjects may be expected to make 
to the development of high-school 
students. For example, there is, at 
present, a commission on the curricu- 
lum of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Reports from this com- 
mission may be expected from time to 
time and will probably suggest pos- 
sible objectives worthy of considera- 
tion by high-school teachers. In most 
of the high-school fields there have 
been other committee or commission 
reports that are worth reading and 
consideration. 

These three activities—study of the 
community and the larger society, 
study of the students, and study of 
commission reports—will suggest 
goals that can really be applied in con- 
temporary life, and are appropriate to 
the present development of the stu- 
dents, and that capitalize on the po- 
tentialities of various subject fields. 
However, these studies will suggest 
more objectives than can actually be 
attained. At this point it becomes nec- 
essary for high-school teachers to 
select the most important goals. This 
selection requires a pretty clear idea of 
which kinds of behavior are better for 
man and which worse, of which kinds 
are better for society and which 
worse. 
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Since such selections must be made, 
teachers need to work out an educa- 
tional philosophy explicitly rather 
than to hold some intuitive ideas that 
have not been carefully scrutinized. 
The school needs to be clear about 
which behaviors characterize good 
people and a good society, so that the 
school will emphasize these rather 
than “bad” behaviors. For example, 
in a democratic society, emphasis is 
placed on such things as understand- 
ing rather than mere obedience, the 
ability to solve new problems rather 
than simply to memorize old formu- 
las, skill in group study and action. 
Hence, democratic educational objec- 
tives would be selected for emphasis in 
high school rather than opposite 
types. Using the philosophy of the 
school, teachers can select the few im- 
portant objectives. 


One other step in selecting objec- 
tives is helpful in improving high- 
school teaching, namely, to define 
each objective clearly in terms of the 
behavior expected from students. This 
step is essential if the objectives are to 
be meaningful and actually to guide 
teaching. With time and thought, it is 
possible to define almost every objec- 
tive in a fairly clear-cut fashion. For 
example, the objective “To teach stu- 
dents to think critically about prob- 
lems of health” can be defined in such 
terms as: 

The pupil will recognize some of the 
common health problems of the community 
and of the nation. 

When a health problem is brought to his 
attention, he can identify various aspects 
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of.it, such as the biological, the economic, and 
the social aspects. 

He can evaluate proposed solutions to 
common health problems by using the prin- 
ciples learned in biology and in the social 
studies. 


This kind of definition makes much 
clearer what the teacher is aiming at 
and what to look for in the students as 
the educational work proceeds. Ob- 
jectives have been defined with simi- 
lar clarity in other fields and for such 
types of behavior as attitudes and ap- 
preciations, as well as for the more 
tangible ones. 

The present weaknesses in the ob- 
jectives of high-school teaching can be 
largely eliminated. From my work 
with schools, I would suggest that the 
use of time to set up and define objec- 
tives makes for marked improvement 
in teaching when the selection of ob- 
jectives follows the steps outlined and 
when the objectives selected are then 
clearly defined. 


THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Weaknesses in learning experiences. 
—A second respect in which high- 
school teaching can be improved is in 
the learning experiences used, that is, 
in the materials and the methods of 
instruction. 

Of the several inadequacies in this 
aspect that are relatively common in 
our high schools, perhaps the most 
serious is the failure to plan. Learning 
experiences are the means by which 
pupils acquire the changes in behavior 
which represent the objectives. Even 
the most informal of teaching situa- 
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tions actually requires a good deal of 
planning, in terms of the kinds of 
activities that are appropriate for the 
objectives sought, the way in which 
these activities may actually be under- 
taken by students, and how students 
may be guided. Some years ago, 
teachers commonly made lesson plans. 
These were too detailed and too in- 
flexible to serve satisfactorily, and 
they have largely been discontinued 
in high schools throughout the coun- 
try. They have not, however, been 
generally succeeded by planning that 
is more appropriate for less formal 
teaching and for more varied student 
bodies. The failure to work out clear- 
cut plans for learning experiences is a 
real handicap to good teaching; for 
too many factors are involved in com- 
plex learning to be handled effectively 
without preplanning. In fact, the lack 
of planning may account for the large 
amount of textbook assignment and 
recitation work to be found in many 
high schools. 

The second most serious weakness 
of many high-school learning ex- 
periences is their lack of relation to 
the objectives sought. There is no 
magic by which a given kind of be- 
havior is learned. It is learned through 
practice under conditions which give 
meaning to it and which motivate the 
learner. A given form of. behavior 
cannot possibly be acquired if the stu- 
dent has no opportunity to practice 
it. Yet it is altogether too common to 
find schools which have set up objec- 
tives such as “skill in problem-solv- 
ing” or “appreciation of literature’ 
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and yet have provided no learning ex- 
periences in which students could 
solve actual. problems and no ex- 
periences with literature which in- 
volve satisfactions and appreciations. 

A third common weakness in learn- 
ing experiences used in high schools is 
their lack of meaning to many of the 
students who participate in them. The 
practice of meaningless activities re- 
sults in little, if any, retention, no 
transfer of learning to other areas of 
life—in fact, no likelihood that the 
learning will actually be applied in 
life. For learning activities to be mean- 
ingful to a student, he must see some 
connection between the activities and 
significant aspects of his own life or 
life in the world around him. Too 
often, learning exercises are assigned 
to a student without considering 
whether he sees any connection be- 
tween these exercises and other mat- 
ters which are significant to him. 
Even when learning has some mean- 
ing to the student, it is rare that the 
meaning is so comprehensively de- 
veloped that he sees the application 
of what he is learning to all relevant 
aspects of his life. 

A fourth weakness of many learn- 
ing experiences is their failure to 
motivate students to carry on the 
learning experiences enthusiastically 
or even actively. The student learns 
what he does, not what the teacher 
does. Hence, the activities in which 
the student engages are of primary im- 
portance. If they are not interesting to 
him, in the broad sense of the term 
“interest,” that is, if he is not really 


involved in them, pursuing them 
“under his own steam,” then the stu- 
dent is not likely to engage sufficient- 
ly in these activities to learn much 
from them. 

To choose learning experiences that 
have real motivation for students re- 
quires a knowledge of the students, of 
their interests and concerns, and of 
the kinds of satisfactions to be ob- 
tained by them in various types of 
activities. Many teachers know little 
about many of their students. Often 
adults assume that adolescents have 
the same concerns as do adults. In 
other cases the teacher may assume 
that all students have interests and 
concerns like those which he had when 
a youth. Whole segments of students, 
preoccupied with social adjustments, 
with occupational plans, or with per- 
sonal problems, are often untouched 
by most of the learning experiences 
of the high school. Nothing in the 
classroom or laboratory seriously en- 
gages their effort. Instead, they may 
turn to athletics and social activities 
for what little learning the school pro- 
vides them. 

A fifth weakness of many learning 
experiences in American high schools 
is the failure to carry them to the 
point of high-level performance and 
permanence of learning. The choice 
of a few really important objectives 
should give opportunity to carry their 
attainment to a high level and to as- 
sure that the behavior which is ac- 
quired will not quickly be lost. 
Learning must be carried to much 
higher levels than is now. commonly 
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done if really significant changes in 
behavior are to be effected. 

A sixth weakness of current learn- 
ing experiences is their lack of variety 
to care for the wide range of individual 
differences among students. Students 
now in high school include those with 
great verbal facility and also those 
with limited verbal ability, as well as 
the range of abilities between these 
extremes. Some students work rapid- 
ly, others slowly. Some find abstract 
analysis easy, others must laboriously 
derive each abstraction from many 
concrete experiences. These are but 
samples of the many respects in which 
students vary. 

Knowledge of these differences 
would lead one to expect the use of 
varied types of learning experiences— 
verbal, pictorial, auditory, and di- 
rect experiences in the laboratory 
and in the community. However, 
few high schools and few teachers 
actually provide a variety of learn- 
ing experiences appropriate for the 
range of pupils who are involved. 
Instead, it is common for those stu- 
dents who are having difficulty to be 
advised to take more work in the shop, 
or they are permitted to go listlessly 
and ineffectually through learning ex- 
periences that are primarily verbal. 
Textbooks and workbooks still largely 
dominate the learning materials pro- 
vided. Not only are many students 
with limited verbal facility making 
little progress in learning, but, at the 
other end of the ability scale, students 
are often getting less than the school 
could provide because of failure to 


choose learning experiences that are of 
most value to the superior students. 

Suggestions for improvement.—What 
steps can be taken to improve the 
situation? In the first place, we can see 
that plans are actually made for the 
learning experiences to be used. The 
criticisms that detailed plans made in 
advance are too inflexible, eliminate 
spontaneity, and deny pupil partici- 
pation in planning do not apply to 
planning in the form of resource 
units—plans which suggest a variety 
of learning experiences that might be 
used, from which selection can be 
made in terms of the particular situa- 
tions that arise. Furthermore, the 
teacher can always modify plans in 
terms of new possibilities that suggest 
themselves as the teaching goes on. 
However, these new possibilities do 
not occur frequently when careful 
plans have previously been drawn. 
The more common danger is not lack 
of opportunity for new ideas but 
rather the use of a diet of textbook 
recitations because no other plans 
have been made. 

A second step is to use the objec- 
tives as guides, consciously directing 
the planning of resource units. These 
objectives, when they have been clear- 
ly defined, indicate the kinds of be- 
havior changes to be brought about in 
students. Such definitions suggest 
both the content of learning experi- 
ences and the kinds of experiences to 
be used, since students can acquire the 
behavior which has been defined only 
by having a chance to practice it. Thus 
an objective in biology defined as 
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“Understanding of dietary needs, abil- 
ity to identify common inadequacies 
in human diets, and ability to suggest 
possible solutions” requires that ex- 
periences in laboratory, in reading, 
and in interviewing be provided to 
give information about common in- 
adequacies of diets, as well as ex- 
periences that involve analysis of the 
diets of various individuals and groups 
and opportunity to solve the problems 
thus analyzed. Clearly defined objec- 
tives should serve as the lead for 
planning resource units and for check- 
ing possible experiences to see that 
they really provide opportunity for 
practicing the behavior implied by the 
objectives. 

A third step can be taken in 
planning. Opportunities for using the 
behavior which is implied by the ob- 
jectives in the current daily lives of 
the pupils should be sought. This in- 
volves two procedures. The first is to 
examine each objective and to ask: 
“How can this objective be applied 
to the home experiences of the stu- 
dent, to his life in the community, to 
his school experiences? Can the stu- 
dents actually be aided to apply this 
behavior in the community?” Answers 
to these questions will suggest a num- 
ber of learning experiences that relate 
what is learned to real life, particular- 
ly to life outside the school. 

The second procedure is to consider 
possible learning activities that are 
suggested from previous experiences in 
teaching and, in connection with each 
activity, ask: “How could this activ- 
ity be modified to involve more and 
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varied aspects of the pupils’ lives? 
How could it have wider applicability 
to this community?” Seeking expe- 
riences that relate to the students’ 
lives and that can be applied to a wide 
range of their life-activities increases 
the number of meaningful learning ex- 
periences and also promotes transfer 
in learning. 

A fourth step in improving the 
planning of learning experiences is for 
the school to make a fairly comprehen- 
sive study of its students and to pro- 
vide the data as a basis for planning. 
This really means several things: (1) 
that teachers are encouraged and 
helped to gain an understanding of 
adolescents through some systematic 
plan of in-service study; (2) that a 
comprehensive and cumulative record 
of each student is maintained and is 
available for use in the school; (3) 
that time is set aside, after school is 
out in the spring or before it opens in 
the fall, for teachers to study the data 
regarding the students whom they are 
to teach and for them to plan learning 
experiences which take into account 
this information about students. 

We have talked for years about pro- 
viding for individual differences. If 
provisions for individuals are to be 
carefully planned, then teachers need 
to know about these individuals in 
some detail at the time the plans are 
being drawn. In the early stages of 
any program of this kind, teachers will 
need assistance in translating facts 
about students into appropriate learn- 
ing experiences. They will also need 
help in setting up small-group and 
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individual activities, which are as 
essential as activities that involve the 
whole class, in order to promote effec- 
tive learning. This kind of procedure 
should not only provide more ade- 
quately for individual differences but 
should also help to identify learning 
experiences that will have high moti- 
vation for the students, since the 
study of students will reveal their 
interests, their concerns, and the 
activities from which they derive 
satisfaction. 

These four steps are not panaceas 
for improving learning experiences. 
They are, however, procedures that 
can make the learning activities of 
students more meaningful, more rele- 
vant to objectives, and more effective. 


ORGANIZATION OF LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 


The significance of organization 
arises from the fact that learning ex- 
periences in isolation have relatively 
little effect. Marked changes in the be- 
havior of students grow out of ex- 
periences which are spread over 
months and years and thus produce a 
considerable cumulative effect. A well- 
organized curriculum is one in which 
the various learning experiences so 
reinforce one another as to produce 
a maximum cumulative effect in pro- 
moting the objectives of the school. 

Weaknesses in organization of learn- 
ing experiences—The first common 
weakness in the organization of the 
high-school curriculum is the failure 
to provide for an effective sequence of 
learning experiences that carries the 


student to a high level of achievement 
in the various fields. A large number of 
high-school courses build upon no 
previous courses, nor are they fol- 
lowed, in subsequent years, by courses 
that develop more deeply and broadly 
the basic learnings that were begun in 
the earlier courses. For example, there 
is rarely much sequence in high- 
school mathematics. Typical tenth- 
grade geometry does not really build 
on ninth-grade algebra. The same 
criticism could be made of most other 
fields. Yet, without sequence, the 
possibility of reaching high achieve- 
ment, through the cumulative effects 
of several years of learning, is lost. 

A second common weakness in 
organization is lack of integration. 
Integration refers to the relation be- 
tween the learning experiences in one 
subject or field with those in another 
and to the relation between the learn- 
ing experiences in the class with those 
outside the classroom. A well-inte- 
grated curriculum is one in which the 
concepts, skills, attitudes, etc., which 
are developed in one field are utilized 
in other fields, and vice versa, and 
also one in which learnings that are 
acquired in the classroom are related 
to those acquired outside the class- 
room, and vice versa. This kind of re- 
inforcement of learning contributes 
markedly to higher levels of achieve- 
ment, to transfer, and to permanence. 

The typical high-school curriculum 
is not well integrated. The relations 
between. the learning experiences of 
one field and those of another are 
largely accidental. Although there are 
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many possibilities of relationship, 
there has not usually been any sys- 
tematic exploitation of them. Think, 
for example, of the many opportuni- 
ties for integration between mathe- 
matics and science. Science provides 
opportunities for applying many of 
the skills and concepts of mathe- 
matics. Yet these possibilities are 
rarely followed through by careful 
planning on the part of mathematics 
and science teachers. In general, the 
potentialities of integration are not 
carried out in our high schools. 

A third weakness in organization is 
the fragmentary nature of the periods 
which are usually provided for learn- 
ing. The divisions of learning into 
specific subjects, the divisions of the 
day into periods of about forty-five 
minutes in length, the divisions of 
courses into semester or year units— 
all contribute to the fragmentation of 
the total high-school period for learn- 
ing, and the fragmentation makes it 
difficult to plan easily for sequence and 
integration and also limits the teach- 
er’s opportunity for contact with indi- 
vidual students. 

Suggestions for improvement.—What 
steps can be taken to improve the 
organization of high-school learning 
experiences? Probably the first step 
is to provide for longer periods and 
larger units of instruction. In place of 
a dozen or more subjects, the pro- 
vision of six or seven broad fields, such 
as science, mathematics, English, and 
the social studies, would facilitate 
organization. There is value in going 
further to set up a central core course 
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occupying about half of the student’s 
time. In general, a sequence of several 
years can be, and should be, planned 
in each of the major fields. In the 
planning of this sequence, attention 
can more easily be given to integra- 
tion, that is, to the relations among 
the fields. 

The second step in improving or- 
ganization is to identify the chief con- 
cepts, skills, attitudes, etc., that 
should serve as threads running 
through from first year to last, and 
also the threads that should run 
through from one subject to another. 
These threads are really the organiz- 
ing elements of the curriculum. They 
should be the kinds of things that re- 
cur again and again, so as to help pro- 
duce the desired cumulative effect. 
Obviously, skills.like those in reading 
and mathematics are of this sort, as 
are concepts like that of interde- 
pendence, which can be of significance 
in all social sciences and in other 
fields. 

The third step is to decide, for each 
of these threads, what organizing prin- 
ciple should be followed to develop it 
sequentially from month to month 
and from year to year, or to integrate 
it among the several fields. Thus, in a 
skill like reading, the organizing prin- 
ciple may be to develop the skill 
through more and more complex read- 
ing matter, as the student moves from 
the first to the last year. On the other 
hand, the organizing principle for a 
concept like interdependence might be 
to move from the use of the concept in 
the social field to the economic, then 
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to the political, then to the artistic. 
The organizing principles need to be 
chosen in order to plan for ‘sequence 
and integration. 

Finally, organization can be im- 
proved by working out the rough 
skeleton of the curricular structure in 
terms of these larger divisions, ele- 
ments, and organizing principles and 
then using these elements and prin- 
ciples specifically in planning the re- 
source units for each course. This can 
be“done during the time set aside for 
the teachers to plan the learning ex- 
periences. With the organizing scheme 
clearly in mind, organization takes 
shape as the learning experiences are 
planned to follow the organizing 
scheme. 


EVALUATION OF THE RESULTS 
OF TEACHING 


Many teachers fail to recognize that 
evaluation is an integral and essential 
part of teaching. Since teaching is a 
complex process dependent on many 
factors, it is not possible to predict 
the results with certainty. So that stu- 
dents will not be inadequately taught, 
because of failure to judge in advance 
just what teaching would be effective 
with them, and so that teachers may 
guide their own teaching by a knowl- 
edge of success and failure, evaluation 
of results is necessary. 

Weaknesses in evaluation practices. 
—One of the most serious errors is to 
fail to make any systematic appraisal. 
The belief is altogether too prevalent 
that teachers can intuitively judge 
what is working and what is not work- 


ing. These judgments are more closely 
related to the mood and attitude of 
the teacher than they are to the objec- 
tive reactions of the students. Sound 
evaluation cannot be based on the 
teacher’s feeling of success or failure. 

A second common weakness of 
evaluation is limiting the appraisal to 
a few of the more tangible results, 
often those of minor importance. A 
comprehensive evaluation would show 
to what degree the students were at- 
taining each of the major objectives of 
teaching, that is, to what degree the 
desired changes in behavior were 
actually taking place. In most schools 
this would mean finding out the 
changes in students’ knowledge, skills, 
ways of thinking, interests, attitudes, 
and the like, because these are major 
objectives. However, most schools 
confine the testing of students to the 
information which they recall and to 
some of the specific subject skills 
which they have developed. Testing of 
this kind is obviously inadequate as a 
basis for real appraisal of the teaching. 

A third weakness of evaluation in 
high schools is the failure to use the 
data that are available from appraisal 
of student progress in working more 
effectively with individual students 
and in improving teaching. The pri- 
mary purpose of evaluation is to ob- 
tain results that can be used for more 
intelligent teaching. It is common to 
find that the results of tests, examina- 
tions, observations, interviews, and 
other data regarding student progress 
are simply filed away and not used. 
Thus the value of the appraisal is lost. 
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Suggestions for improvement.—What 
can be done to improve evaluation in 
high schools? The first step is to see 
that plans for evaluation are made 
when the plans for learning experi- 
ences are drawn up. This is necessary 
because appraisal demands evidence 
of changes in students. To get evi- 
dence of change, an appraisal at the 
beginning is needed as well as one at 
the end. Hence, the initial appraisal 
must be ready when the course begins. 
Another reason for planning the 
evaluation when the learning experi- 
ences are planned is the fact that to 
think about the results which are to be 
checked is to think more clearly about 
objectives. This is a help in planning 
learning experiences as well. 

The second step in improving 
evaluation is to see that the plans for 
evaluation include three aspects: (1) a 
statement of the objectives, that is, 
the kinds of student behavior to be 
appraised; (2) a statement of the 
means to be used in obtaining evi- 
dence about each kind of behavior; 
and (3) a statement of the records to 
be made for reporting the results. 
These three aspects, in brief, embody 
the planning of a comprehensive and 
valid program of appraisal. 

Finally, evaluation may be im- 
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proved by seeing that the results are 
used in various ways. They should be 
put on cumulative records to help in 
planning for individual students. They 
should be studied by teachers to 
throw light on the effectiveness of the 
courses and the teaching. They should 
be studied by the staff as a whole to 
identify problems of curriculum and 
instruction that need solution. It is in 
the use of evaluation data that their 
greatest contribution is made. 


SUMMARY 


This article has presented an analy- 
sis of possibilities for improving high- 
school teaching. It has pointed out 
some of the weaknesses in objectives 
of teaching, in the learning experiences 
which are used, in the organization of 
learning experiences, and in evalua- 
tion. Some suggestions have been 
made for improvements in each of 
these four respects. The American 
high school is the great contribution 
of the United States to education. The 
high school of today is better than 
that of the past, but there is still 
room for improvement. We have the 
opportunity to make a better Ameri- 
can high school by improving high- 
school teaching. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS THE CO-ORDINATING 
AGENCY FOR THE CURRICULUM 


HAROLD SPEARS 
Public Schools, San Francisco, California 


* 


 seegite many secondary-school libraries have shifted their positions of 
operation, in keeping with shifting conceptions of adequate school service 
to youth. Others have changed little in the past fifteen years. The paragraphs 
below represent an attempt to review the jockeying that has been going on, and 
should continue to go on, in the gradual emergence of the library into the 
center of the instructional program. Perhaps these points will serve as an out- 


line for further study of this matter by interested groups. 


YESTERDAY’S LIBRARY 


1. The emphasis was on 
circulation figures, great 
pride being taken if the 
year’s total exceeded that of 
the previous school year. 

2. In the computing of the 
figures, only those books 
that went directly to stu- 
dents across the librarian’s 
desk were considered as le- 
gitimate circulation. The li- 
brary books taken into class- 
rooms by teachers, even if 
checked out by students for 
home use, could not be count- 
ed as true library circula- 
tion. 

3. The success of the li- 
brary was determined by the 
amount read, not by the 
nature of the things read or 
by the way in which they 
contributed to the actual 
needs of growing boys and 
girls. 


Topay’s LIBRARY 


1. The librarian moves 
out into the classroom scene, 
helping teachers to haul in- 
to their rooms assorted 
stacks of books for this or 
that unit of work. A double 
set of cards in the pockets 
enables the library to keep 
track of the set of books and 
the teacher to circulate them 
through the classroom for 
outside use. This circulation 
now counts as legitimate li- 
brary circulation. 

2. Good salesmanship is 
practiced by the librarian 
and his staff of student help- 
ers. The librarian’s intimate 
knowledge of a maximum 
number of students will 
mean more books carried 
from the library. Book jack- 
ets find their way into the 
classrooms, where, they en- 
courage greater circulation. 
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TomorRow’s LIBRARY 


1. The library becomes 
the center of the instruction-~ 
al program and houses all 
types of instructional aids. 
Thus the facilities are altered 
to serve the broadened pro- 
gram. The display of teach- 
ing materials, transcriptions, 
maps, charts, etc., is just as 
apparent as are shelves of 
books. 

2. The librarian recom- 
mends a film strip, a radio 
program, or a recording as 
quickly as he recommends a 
book to the teacher or to the 
pupils who come for help in 
the planning of their work. 
Thus he must know these 
materials as well as he knows 
printed materials. 

3. The library is designed 
with an inviting, homelike 
atmosphere, that is, as we 
wish our homes to be. Easy 
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YESTERDAY’S LIBRARY 


4. There was great “to- 
do” about distinguishing 
classroom reference books 
from library books. 

5. The school library was 
a miniature public library, 
patterned after the public 
institution in form and func- 
tion. The librarian served 
only those students who by 
chance or by teacher assign- 
ment came that way. This 
situation reflected the early 
training of school librarians 
in the manner of public li- 
brarians. 

6. In those more formal 
days, entrance to the library 
was handled with an intri- 
cate system of library and 
hall passes, in keeping with 
the administrative empha- 
sis on strict management. 
_ Teachers or student moni- 
tors guarded all corners of 
the halls, and a fat pad of li- 
brary slips was standard 
equipment for the classroom 
teacher of academic subjects, 
such as English and social 
studies. For a student to en- 
ter the library at the middle 
of a period would have been 
enough to call for an investi- 
gation. 

7. The safety of library 
books was placed above their 
use, and the librarian hov- 
ered over the stock, so that 
the year-end inventory would 
show practically no loss, 

8. The librarian became a 
disciplinarian in this formal 
library situation. This was 
natural since the library 
handled nothing but reading 
materials and a premium 
was placed on a peaceful and 
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Topay’s LIBRARY 


3. As emphasis is placed 
upon maximum service, the 
librarian takes classes and 
smaller groups into the li- 
brary for instruction in its 
use. This work is geared as 
closely as possible to the im- 
mediate classroom needs of 
the students. 

4. As many textbooks 
rather than one are used in 
a classroom, such as a his- 
tory classroom, instruction 
in the use of the index and 
the table of contents is given 
by the teacher. 

5. Both librarian and 
teacher are aware of the 
fact that habits in the use of 
the public library should be 
established while the student 
is under the school’s direc- 
tion. The school library 
should never replace . the 
public library in the life of 
the student; it should merely 
supplement it. 

6. Easy access to the li- 
brary at all times is provided 
for all students. 

7. As he extends his 
service outward, the librari- 
an helps determine the shelf 
needs in the classrooms for 
new uses of books. It is as- 
sumed that with greater use 
will come greater loss. 

8. English classrooms are 
turning from the intensive 
digestion of the classics, 
such as Silas Marner and 
Julius Caesar, to a more ex- 
tensive reading program 
springing from present-day 
affairs and geared to indi- 
vidual differences. The clas- 
sic that once commanded 
eight weeks’ attention now 
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Tomorrow’s LIBRARY 


chairs, table lamps, and in- 
viting reading-nooks are 
among the features. Because 
of its displays, the general 
appearance changes from 
time to time, in keeping with 
the on-going interests of the 
students. 

4. The library provides 
anterooms to which small 
groups of students may re- 
tire to reshow a motion pic- 
ture, a filmstrip, or slides 
that pertain to the classroom 
work under way. This serv- 
ice is considered just as es- 
sential as providing an en- 
cyclopedia for research pur- 
poses. 

5. The library provides 
anterooms to which an indi- 
vidual or a small group of 
students may retire to replay 
a record or a set of records 
that are related to classroom 
work. Foreign language, his- 
tory, literature, and other 
subject fields call for such 
service. Students who have 
been absent are as much in 
need of such library service 
as they are in need of the 
loan of books that they 
missed when absent. 

6. Off the main room are 
smaller rooms, in which 
committees or even pairs of 
students may work co-oper- 
atively, out of the range of 
the “shush”’ that has proved 
necessary in the larger read- 
ing-room. 

7. Even out of the range 
of the library proper, corners 
of the halls and similar 
nooks are provided with 
chairs, tables, and reading 
materials to encourage prof- 
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quiet situation. There was 
always the threat of expul- 
sion for the period or the loss 
of library privileges for a 
longer period of time. 

9. Since the library was 
usually one large reading- 
room, to be controlled by 
the person in charge, it then 
became an overflow study 
hall. Consequently the li- 
brarian became a study-hall 
monitor and, between glares, 
would turn to the stacks to 
serve the individual student 
who came in on a legitimate 
educational mission. Even 
the task of attendance- 
checking was passed on to 
this person, who was sup- 
posed to serve as librarian. 

1o. Since the English 
classrooms emphasized the 
intensive study of the clas- 
sics, extra reading for the 
student came in the form of 
“outside book reports,” the 
librarian being there to help 
him select a book for the re- 
quired month’s reading. The 
size of the book was an im- 
portant factor to many of 
the students. 

11. The outside book-re- 
port list was graded by years, 
as though reading ability of 
the students in any one 
grade were the same for all. 

12. The question-answer 
recitation procedure domi- 
nated the classroom. It was 
common for the teacher of 
such a room to send a couple 
of students to the library 
each day for “special re- 
ports,” an assurance that 
there would be something to 
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is given two or three weeks in 
the manner of reading for 
interest, and the weeks saved 
provide time for the exten- 
sive reading of diversified 
materials. The required out- 
side reading and the monthly 
book report thus pass out of 
existence as teachers make 
room in classrooms for ex- 
tensive reading. It is no long- 
er considered trespass upon 
recitation time for a teacher 
to enable students to browse 
among and to sample books 
in the classroom as he at- 
tempts to move the students 
up to higher appreciation 
plateaus. 

9. Old classifications of 
books that reflected librari- 
ans’ logic rather than stu- 
dents’ interests are de- 
emphasized. For instance, 
the youth who is interested 
in mystery or romance does 
not “give a hoot” about the 
stock classifications of fic- 
tion, nonfiction, short story, 
or biography. He just wants 
a book of mystery or ro- 
mance. 

10. The librarian who sets 
out to instruct entire classes 
in the use of the library 
comes to appreciate that 
there is such a thing as “‘i- 
brary readiness,” just as 
there is such a thing as 
reading readiness. If a stu- 
dent has no immediate need 
of such things as library 
reference books or card 
catalogues, the librarian is 
in a poor position to teach 
him the mechanics of their 
use. Readiness for library 
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itable relaxation in pleasant 
surroundings. 

8. In a large city that has 
a central library of audio- 
visual aids in addition to 
those deposited in the school 
library, orders are cleared 
through the school librarian, 
This type of work is not 
looked upon as a menial task 
but rather as an educational 
service just as significant as 
the service that is rendered 
through the procurement of 
proper books and printed ma- 
terials. 

g. Sufficient clerical help 
is supplied the librarian in 
the development of this 
comprehensive program. In 
the school that encompasses 
the possibilities outlined 
above, two full-time librari- 
ans are certainly none too 
many. As the library work 
grows beyond one position, 
it is natural to think of spe- 
cializing the work and to give 
the handling of the audio- 
visual aids part to one per- 
son and the book division to 
another. If the work is di- 
vided in this way, it may be 
difficult to get the maximum 
co-ordination of instruction- 
al materials that is needed. 
This is a matter that will be 
dependent on relationships 
of personnel as well as their 
specific training. 

10. The librarian keeps 
abreast of the curriculum ex- 
periments around the school, 
such as the two-hour combi- 
nation or the core course re- 
placing the separate subjects 
of English and history. By 
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do in class should the discus- 
sion of the textbook assign- 
ment run out before the 
hour was over. 

13. Books and other read- 
ing materials were accepted 


as practically the only type ~ 


of instructional aids to be 
used in the academic areas. 
If the school used any films 
or records, these were not 
housed in the library. Maps 
were looked on as fixed class- 
room equipment rather than 
as materials to circulate on 
call. 

14. Departments ordered 
their supplementary books 
through the principal’s office 
or through administrative 
channels other than the li- 
brary, and these books were 
never catalogued but went 
directly to the classroom 
shelves or the  teacher’s 
closet. 
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knowledge comes from en- 
riched classroom programs, 
and the librarian must bide 
his time in bringing library 
instruction to any group of 
students. 

11. All books that are used 
in the school are ordered as 
part of the library budget, 
with close co-operation be- 
tween departments and the 
librarian in the matter. Every 
book acquired by the school 
is catalogued by the library 
to assure maximum use. 
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meeting with the teachers, 
the librarian can suggest in- 
structional materials. 

The broader courses that 
mark the trend in offering 
general education in the high 
school call for close co- 
operation of teachers. In 
their planning sessions the 
librarian becomes an essen- 
tial participant. 

11. Once the librarian is 
functioning in the manner of 
the ten points just discussed, 
it is within the realm of pos- 
sibility to conceive of the li- 
brarian as acting as a true 
curriculum leader to class- 
room teachers, in a position 
of instructional leadership 
more significant than the 
present department head- 
ship. 


In the past fifteen years much personnel has been added in deans’ offices and 


guidance positions in the high schools to care for maladjusted students, and it 
is high time we were spending more of our funds for leaders of instructional 
improvement. Enriching classroom programs is a positive approach that will, 
in time, erase the need of such large expenditures for personnel positions set up 
to treat the negative aspects of our traditional programs. 
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STUDENT PROBLEMS MET BY THE TEACHER 


STANLEY K. NORTON 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


or high school pupils are beset 


by problems of many types, 
touching virtually every conceivable 
phase of their life in school, out of 
school, and beyond school, and that 
every teacher, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, is inescapably a counselor are 
among the conclusions emerging from 
a study recently completed by the 
writer. 

Conducted under the sponsorship 
and auspices of the Michigan Guid- 
ance Committee’s Subcommittee on 
the Training of Teachers for Guid- 
ance, the study analyzed the written 
descriptions of 4,682 guidance prob- 
lems submitted during one school 
month to 235 teachers by 1,586 pupils 
in 57 public high schools located in 54 
Michigan communities. Additional in- 
formation was obtained concerning 
each school, teacher, and pupil so that 
the possible effect of numerous vari- 
ables might be studied. 

A thorough analysis of the 4,682 
written descriptions reveals that they 
fall into three broad categories: 
school-related problems, non-school- 
related problems, and _post-school 
problems. That close relationships 
exist among and within these major 
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classifications is undeniable. In most 
instances, however, the problem de- 
scriptions did not trace those interre- 
lationships. For that reason and 
others—namely, that this was not a 
study of the primary causes of the 
problem and also that it would be 
both impossible and presumptuous to 
attempt any such analysis without 
more adequate information—prob- 
lems were classified on the basis of the 
dominant element as expressed in the 
descriptions and not on the basis of 
underlying causes or hidden connota- 
tions. 

The problems were assigned to the 
major categories in accordance with 
the following criteria: 


I. School-related problems.—Those arising 
directly out of, and chiefly pertaining to, 
school situations, such as the choice of stud- 
ies, difficulties with subject matter, extra- 
curriculum activities, and school citizenship. 

II. Non-school-related problems.—Those 
dealing primarily with the pupils’ lives 
away from school and not directly traceable 
to school situations, such as their homes, 
their families, their friends, their financial 
condition, and their health. 

III. Post-school problems.—Those con- 
cerning the pupils’ choice of vocations and of 
educational institutions beyond high school. 
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STUDENT PROBLEMS MET BY THE TEACHER 


Perhaps the first arresting fact to 
come to light is that the greatest fre-. 
quency of problems is found, not in 
the school-related area, as many would 
expect, but in the non-school-related 
area. Table 1 indicates that the latter 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS OF 4,682 GUID- 
ANCE PROBLEMS MET BY 1,586 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Category 


1,676 


I. School-related problems. . 
II. Non-school-related prob- 
lems 1,822 
III. Post-school problems 


1,184 
4,682 


category comprises nearly two-fifths of 
the total. Each of the three broad 
areas is further subdivided into nu- 
merous types and subtypes, the main 
subdivisions of which will be identified 
as the discussion proceeds. 


SCHOOL-RELATED PROBLEMS 


Educational problems.—The impor- 
tance of educational counseling is em- 
phasized by the fact that the largest 
single subdivision in Category I, 
namely, choice of studies, is also the 
largest in the entire study. Its total of 
914 problems constitutes over half of 
Category I and nearly a fifth of the 
grand total of 4,682 problems. In- 
cidentally, while most of the problems 
dealing with the choice of subjects 
may readily be labeled “routine,” 
nearly one-sixth of them, or 143 of the 
914, are more specific in that they are 
directed at meeting the requirements 
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of a particular college or vocation. The 
impact of unwise selection or of un- 
sound advice in this area may. only be 


’ conjectured. Admittedly, the effects 


are far reaching, thanks to a chain- 
reaction type of sequence ultimately 
culminating in many of life’s most im- 
portant decisions and adjustments. 

Table 2 indicates that second place 
in this category is held by academic 
and scholastic difficulties, which ac- 
count for the sizable number of 420 
problems, or approximately one- 
fourth of the category and one- 
eleventh of the grand total. These dif- 
ficulties consist chiefly of low achieve- 
ment, poor study habits, absence and 
make-up work, reading handicaps, 
lack of interest, and the like. 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF 1,676 SCHOOL-RELATED 
PROBLEMS OF 1,586 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Per 


Type of Problem ber Cent 


Educational: 
Choice of studies 
Academic difficulties 
Extra-curriculum activities. . 
Orientation 


School citizenship: 
Truancy and tardiness 
Disturbances 
Serious offenses 
Conflicts with teachers 
General citizenship 


The next two items and the entries 
under “School citizenship” point to 
the fact that not all the problems di- 
rectly connected with the school are 
the outgrowth of instructional or cur- 
ricular situations. Despite their rela- 
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tive insignificance numerically, prob- 
lems concerned with extra-curriculum 
activities and with orientation are not 
without importance to the individuals 
concerned. 

School citisenship.—While discipli- 
nary problems should not, under ideal 
conditions, involve punishment at the 
hands of a counselor, nevertheless, in 
some schools both discipline and coun- 
seling are combined in one function- 
ary. Moreover, disciplinary cases often 
are, and should be, referred to coun- 
selors for discussion and possible 
guidance. Table 2 reveals that truancy 
and tardiness constitute the most 
common problem in this area. 

In general, most of these problems 
of school citizenship are not of the 
sort that can be regarded lightly; for, 
even if they are not serious in and of 
themselves, they are often symptoms 
of some emotional disturbance. Basi- 
cally, most undesirable school citizen- 
ship is but a symptom of maladjust- 
ment. 


NON-SCHOOL-RELATED PROBLEMS 


Highlighting the fact that teachers 
are called on for personal guidance as 
well as educational and vocational 
guidance is the place held by the non- 
school-related problems. This category 
ranks first in frequency, its total of 
1,822 problems constituting 38.9 per 
cent of the grand total. Here are to be 
found the most serious problems of all, 
those involving conflicts, maladjust- 
ments, insecurity, and physical handi- 
caps; here, too, are those that reveal 
much about the personalities of both 


the pupils and the teachers; and here 
are the problems that provide the 
greatest test of the teachers’ under- 
standing, insight, tact, skill in counsel- 
ing, and acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene. 

Table 3 shows that the problems 
most common in the non-school-re- 
lated category are those concerned 
with the home situation, social rela- 
tionships, health, and personal char- 
acteristics. 

Little reticence was exhibited in 
most of the descriptions in this cate- 
gory. Indeed, the wide variety, the in- 
timacy, the seriousness, and even the 
pathos of the problems in this group, 
which are merely suggested by the 
subdivisions under “Home situation” 
and “Personal characteristics,” are 
forcibly brought home to one who 
reads the original reports. For some 
reason or other, however, a goodly 
number (227) of the problem descrip- 
tions were brief and not specific. 
Whether the teachers writing these ac- 
counts considered brief reports suffi- 
cient or whether they preferred not to 
put such problems into writing is not 
known. 

situation.—Ironically, the 
place where adolescents rightfully 
ought to find the greatest security, 
comfort, encouragement, and sym- 
pathetic understanding—the home— 
is the most prolific source of problems 
in Category II. The several aspects of 
the home situation that give rise to 
problems are indicated in Table 3. 

Social relationships.—Young people 
of high-school age are painfully sensi- 
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tive about their acceptance or non-ac- 
ceptance by their fellows. Indeed, 8 
per cent of all the problems in the 
study concern social adjustment and 
group relationships, which rank a close 
second to the home situation in Cate- 
gory II. The reports of these problems, 
however, are not so spectacular or 
dramatic as some of those in other 
areas, but they touch on an important 
phase of adolescent existence and de- 
velopment. 

Health and physical conditions. — 
The next largest subdivision in Cate- 
gory II is an area not generally con- 
sidered within the province of the 
teacher, namely, health -and physical 
conditions, and yet it holds third place 
in this group and comprises 8 per cent 
of the grand total. Most of the prob- 
lems in this group have to do with hy- 
giene and health information, al- 
though approximately one-third deal 
with specific ailments, impairments, 
and conditions which have sent pupils 
to their teachers for advice. As with 
most of the other problems in the non- 
school-related classification, these 357 
cases are further testimony of the 
scope of the demands made on teach- 
ers as counselors. Again, in this area, 
the problems are varied; many are in- 
teresting; and a few are even pitiful. 

Personal characteristics —Evidence 
that many of the teachers reporting in 
this survey do not conform to the be- 
lief sometimes ascribed to them—that 
they consider the docile child well ad- 
justed and the disturber maladjusted 
—may be found in Table 3. Here the 
number of attitudes not manifested 
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by outward behavior exceeds such 
overt forms of conduct as insolence, 
defiance, or temper tantrums. 
Relations between the sexes —No 
study of adolescents would be com- 


TABLE 3 
CLASSIFICATION OF 1,822 NON-SCHOOL- 
RELATED PROBLEMS OF 1,586 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Type of Problem _ 


Home situation: 
Broken homes 
Financial condition of family 
Parent-child relationships. . . 
General home conditions. . . 
Illness in family or family 

history 

Sibling relationships........ 


All home problems...... . 


Personal characteristics: 

Sense of inferiority, lack of 
self-confidence, timidity, 
shyn 

Resentment, insolence, defi- 
ance 

Emotional instability, bor- 
der-line psychiatric cases. . 

Immaturity, unreliability... 

Appearance, grooming 

Superiority complex 

Attitudes, mental states... . 


All personality problems. . 


Social relationships 

Health and physical conditions 
Personal (general, not specified) 
Boy-girl relationships 

Racial discrimination 
Religious conflict 


1,822 


plete without some attention to boy- 
girl relationships. The problems aris- 
ing therefrom, while generally not 
fatal to the victims, are often the 
source of much anguish—of an ephem- 
eral sort, to be sure. Moreover, the 
wrong type of guidance or pressure in 
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such situations may lead to a misstep 
having truly unfortunate conse- 
quences. While nearly. one-half of the 
eighty-one problems in this area deal 
with dating, one-third are concerned 
with more serious behavior and even 
outright delinquency, and a few (nine) 
had to do with sex information and 
education. 

Racial discrimination and prejudice. 
—As might be expected, the relatively 
few problems pertaining to race ema- 
nated from a limited number of com- 
munities where there is a “race prob- 
lem.” In general, the attitudes report- 
ed were of two types: prejudice against 
certain groups or a feeling of bitter- 
ness or discouragement over being the 
object of discrimination. 

Religion.—Since discussion of reli- 
gion and religious beliefs is more com- 
monly reserved for members of a per- 
son’s family or for his religious adviser, 
such problems do not frequently find 
their way into the counseling activi- 
ties of the school teacher. That a few 
do, however, is demonstrated by the 
fact that eighteen problems in that 
area were reported by the teachers. 


POST-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Category III is composed of prob- 
lems looking ahead to the pupils’ post- 
high-school plans, which are directed 
toward either a vocation or additional 
schooling. While this category is the 
smallest of the three, its importance is 
not to be minimized. Few decisions 
that young people will ever make have 
greater effect on their lives than those 
whereby their vocational futures are 


determined. Closely related is the de- 
cision of whether or not to seek further 
training, and if so, where. Doubts, 
perplexities, and indecision are evi- 
dent in many of the problem descrip- 
tions. Contrarily, there are also some 
instances of careful planning and de- 
termination. Nearly two-thirds, or 
750, of the 1,184 problems in this 
category concern vocational guidance; 
post-high-school training is the basis 
of the remaining 434 problems. 
Vocational choice and employment.— 
Problems dealing with vocations were 
varied. Some pupils had specific ideas 
regarding their preferences and sought 
additional information, but others had 
no notion of the types of job that they 
would be interested in or suited for. 
In a few schools, guidance on the 
basis of test interpretation, sometimes 
including interviews with people em- 
ployed in the field or the securing of. 
job-descriptive literature, was offered 
to pupils facing these problems. Eight 
future draftees posed the question of 
which branch of the services would be 
the best from the standpoint of their 
subsequent vocational aspirations. 
Only thirteen Seniors were reported as 
having problems specifically relating 
to employment after graduation. 
Post-high-school training and insti- 
tutions.—Variation in the problems 
presented in this area was not great. 
Advice regarding college expenses, 
courses, or the meaning of require- 
ments and terminology in the cata- 
logues was sought by some students. 
Others were concerned with choosing 
between two or more schools, on the 
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basis of best training for a specific pro- 
fession, or of limited finances, or even 
of a better opportunity to make the 
football squad. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


This sketchy treatment of the myr- 
iads of problems encountered in the 
short space of one school month by 
only 235 teachers seems to bring a 
clear message. 

First, it is obvious that present-day 
high-school pupils are confronted by a 
wide variety of problems, many of 
which cannot be lightly charged off on 
the ground that they are just a phase 
of “growing pains.” 

Second, it is equally obvious that no 
teacher can escape the responsibilities 
of counseling; for pupils consult their 
teachers about all sorts of problems, 


not merely about problems of an aca- 
demic or scholastic nature. Indeed, the 
latter type constitutes only slightly 
more than a third of all the problems 
reported in this study, and the remain- 
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ing two-thirds are drawn from almost 
every possible aspect of the pupils’ 
daily lives: home conditions, family 
relationships, finances, health, race, 
religion, dates, boy-friends and girl- 
friends, group acceptance, and jobs. 

Further support is given to the con- 
tention that the teacher’s work today 
does not consist solely in subject- 
matter instruction but is, in no small 
measure, a service of personal counsel- 
ing and guidance. The fact that 1,586 
pupils presented a grand total of at 
least 4,682 problems to 235 teachers— 
an average of 20 per teacher—in one 
school month is indicative of the exist- 
ence of a counseling relationship. 

In many states the law declares that 
the teacher stands im loco parentis. In 
this study there is abundant evidence 
that no force of law is needed to make 
the teacher’s role, on occasions, that of 
surrogate not only for the parent but 
for others. To repeat the statement in 
the opening paragraph, every teacher 
is inescapably a counselor. 
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THE SOURCES OF REVENUE FOR EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


MINARD W. STOUT 
University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


poe the time when extra-class ac- 
tivities were introduced into the 
high school, there has been the prob- 
lem of raising funds to support them. 
In the beginning, the business man- 
ager of the activity, who was not nec- 
essarily a member of the school fac- 
ulty, would pass the hat during the 
intermission. The money that was 
raised would be used to pay the ex- 
penses of the team and to purchase 
additional equipment. It was a com- 
mon experience for members of the 
group to have to dig into their own 
pockets for money to help defray the 
expenses of their activity. This experi- 
ence was always more or less painful, 
and enterprising business managers 
soon conceived of other ideas for the 
raising of funds to pay the deficits. 
They solicited donations from the 
businessmen in the community; held 
tag days; sponsored social events, 
such as parties and banquets; and con- 
ducted fairs, circuses, and bazaars. In 
fact, they developed many bad prac- 
tices, which were taken over by the 
schools when the schools assumed the 
responsibility for conducting the ex- 
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tra-class activity program. The schools 
not only have continued all the means 
of raising funds that were turned over 
to them by the business managers but 
also have introduced new methods, so 
that there are now an almost unlim- 
ited number of devices for the raising 
of money for these activities. 

The most common of these sources 
of revenue, as revealed by the litera- 
ture on this subject, are: 


1. Activity assessments, fees, and dues 
2. Bazaars, fairs, carnivals, and parties 
. Collection of fines for books and for 
violation of school rules 
. Commissions on sales of Christmas trees, 
magazines, seeds, and Christmas cards 
. Donations, solicitations, and tag days 
. Food sales, box suppers, and oyster 
bakes 
. Gate receipts from athletic events 
. Gate receipts from assembly programs, 
plays, concerts, and exhibits 
. General activity ticket 
. Interest received from invested activity 
funds and bank deposits 
. Popular-girl contests 
. Profits from sale of candy, soft drinks, 
and souvenirs 
. Profits from sale of school annual and 
newspapers 
. Profits from school bookstore and cafe- 
teria 
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. Rent charged students for use of books 
and lockers 

. Sale of advertising space in the school 
annual, newspaper, and activity posters 

. Sale of rummage, scrap iron, paper, and 
other junk 

. Special grants from the board of edu- 
cation 


defined in this study, represents the 
number of times that the source was 
mentioned by the schools and not the 
amount of money produced by the 
source. Some of the facts that can be 
drawn from the information in Table 1 
are: 


TABLE 1 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF INCOME FOR THE EXTRA-CLASS 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN 543 IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 


SMALL 
ScHOooLs ScHOOLS ScHOOoLs 
(332)* 


MEDIUM-SIZED LARGE 


(184)t (27) 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Gate receipts from programs, plays, lec- 

tures, deba 310 
Receipts from athletic and field events.| 3o1 
Sale of candy, soft drinks, etc 260 
Canvass of community by students for 

ticket sales 147 
Sale of publications and advertising in 


sam 
Bazaars, fairs, and carnivals 158 
Sale of scrap iron, papers, and other junk 
Class assessments, fees, dues, etc QI 
General activity ticket 
Special grants from the board of educa- 
tion 


26 
26 
19 


* Enrolling fewer than 100 students. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 

The writer made a study of 543 
Iowa high schools to determine the 
sources of the income with which they 
financed their activity programs. This 
study revealed a wide variety of meth- 
ods of raising money for activity pro- 
grams. Table 1 shows some of these 
sources of income, listed in the order 
of their importance to all the schools 
reporting. The order of importance, as 


t Enrolling 100-500 students. t Enrolling more than soo students. 


1. There were gs per cent of the 543 
schools which reported that they used 
gate receipts from programs, plays, 
lectures, debates, etc., as a source of 
revenue for their activity programs. 
In breaking down these data into en- 
rolment groups, the figures show that 
this method was used in 93 per cent of 
the 332 small schools, 97 per cent of 
the 184 medium-sized schools, and 96 
per cent of the 27 large schools. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
Is 
ALL 
1S ScHOOLS 
er (543) 
Source — 
it 
Per | Num-/| Per Per Num-| Per 
30 || Cent ber Cent || Cent ber Cent ; 
1g 93 | 179] 97 96 | sts| 95 i 
180 | 98 96 | 93 
78 155 | 84 70° 434 | 80 
es 
" 44 112 61 17 63 276 51 i 
45 79 | 43 20 74 249 | 46 
48 53 | 29 4 15 215 | 40 
37 61} 33 12 44 197 | 36 i 
27 92] 50 13 48 196 | 36 tr 
17 IOI 55 22 81 179 | 33 q 
1s 28] 15 3 II 82] 15 
19 6 21 II 2 7 42 8 
II 3 18 | 10 4 15 33 6 
; Exhibits of school work...............] 15 5 5 3 I 4 21 4 : 
ds Interest from invested funds.......... 5 2 7 4 8 30 20 4 I 
iS, 
ty 
cS, 
nd 
fe- 
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2. Receipts from athletic and field 
events were used by 93 per cent of the 
543 schools. Included in this response 


‘were gi per cent of the 332 small 


schools, 98 per cent of the 184 medium 
schools, and 96 per cent of the 27 large 
schools. 

3. It is interesting to note that gate 
receipts from programs, plays, lec- 
tures, debates, etc., were used more 
often than the gate receipts from ath- 
letic and field events in the small high 
schools, less often in the medium 
schools, and equally as often in the 
large schools. 

4. Eighty per cent of the 543 schools 
earned money for the activity pro- 
gram by selling candy, soft drinks, 
etc. This was done in 78 per cent of the 
332 small schools, 84 per cent of the 
184 medium schools, and 70 per cent 
of the 27 large schools. ' 

5. Fifty-one per cent of the 543 
schools had students canvass the com- 
munity to sell tickets for the various 
school activities. The figures show 
that the use of this method increased 
as the size of the school increased; for 
it was used in 44 per cent of the 332 
small schools, 61 per cent of the 184 
medium schools, and 63 per cent of the 
27 large schools. 

6. Money was raised by the sale of 
school publications and by means of 
the advertising which was carried in 
these publications by 46 per cent of 
the 543 schools. The small schools 
used this source in 45 per cent of the 
332 schools, while it was used in 43 
per cent of the 184 medium schools 
and in 74 per cent of the 27 large 
schools. 


7. The use of bazaars, fairs, and 
carnivals as a source of income de- 
creased as the size of the school in- 
creased. A total of 40 per cent of the 
543 schools reported that they raised 
money in this way: Forty-eight per 
cent of the 332 small schools, 29 per 
cent of the 184 medium schools, and 
15 per cent of the 27 large schools 
used this method. 

8. Thirty-six per cent of the 543 
schools said that they secured money 
by selling scrap iron, papers, and 
other junk. This was true in 37 per 
cent of the 332 small schools, 33 per 
cent of the 184 medium schools, and 
44 per cent of the 27 large schools. 

g. Class assessments, fees, and dues 
were sources of income to 36 per cent 
of the 543 schools. Only 27 per cent of 
the small schools, but 50 per cent of 
the medium schools and 48 per cent of 
the large schools, used them. 

10. The use of the general activity 
ticket as a method of financing the 
activity program was used by 33 per 
cent of the 543 schools. The figures 
show that the use of this source in- 
creased with the size of the school. 
Seventeen per cent of the 332 small 
schools, 55 per cent of the 184 medium 
schools, and 8:1 per cent of the 27 large 
schools used a ticket of this kind. 

11. Only 15 per cent of the 543 
schools reported that they depended 
on special grants of funds from the 
board of education. This was true in 
15 percent of the 332 small schools, 15 
per cent of the 184 medium schools, 
and 11 per cent of the 27 large schools. 

12. Eight per cent of the 543 schools 
raised money by levying fines on stu- 
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dents for various reasons, such as 
overdue books, tardinesses, lost. report 
cards, and the use of a master-locker. 
key. This method was used in 6 per 
cent of the 332 small schools, 11 per 
cent of the 184 medium schools, and 7 
per cent of the 27 large schools. 

13. Of the 543 schools studied, 6 
per cent depended on tag days to raise 
money. Money was raised in this man- 
ner in 3 per cent of the 332 small 
schools, 10 per cent of the 184 medium 
schools, and 15 per cent of the 27 large 
schools. 

14. Four per cent of the 543 schools 
increased their activity funds by 
charging admission to exhibits of 
schoolwork. This technique was used 
in 5 per cent of the 332 small schools, 
3 per cent of the 184 medium schools, 
and 4 per cent of the 27 large schools. 

15. Few schools invested their sur- 
plus funds, even during the summer 
months; for interest from investments 
was received to increase the activity 
funds by only 4 per cent of the 543 
schools. Two per cent of the 332 
small schools utilized this method, 
while 4 per cent of the 184 medium 
schools and 30 per cent of. the 27 
large schools did so. 


EVALUATION OF METHODS 


The administrators, faculties, and 
students of our schools have shown a 
great deal of imagination and initia- 
tive in developing methods of raising 
money to finance their activity pro- 
grams. However, their enthusiasm for 
increasing their activity funds has not 
always been tempered with an under- 
standing of the rightful place of those 
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activities in the educational program 
of the school nor with good judgment. 
concerning. how an educational pro- 
gram forall youth should be financed. 

For example, one school gave a 
party to which the people of the com- 
munity were invited. Instead of a cash 
admission price, those persons attend- 
ing the program gained entrance by 
donating some commodity that could 
be sold for cash. Typical offerings were 
a chicken, a basket of tomatoes, a tur- 
key, a sack of potatoes, a dog, or a 
bushel of onions. Many people brought 
canned foods. Some persons gave 
small donations; others brought large 
ones. The nature of the offerings 
added to the enjoyment and en- 
thusiasm of the crowd and was a fac- 
tor in the spirited bidding at the auc- 
tion sale that was a part of the 
evening’s entertainment. To add real- 
ism to the money-raising scheme, an 
auctioneer from the local sales pavil- 
ion was induced to contribute his 
services. When he set about to auction 
off the things that had been donated 
at the door, he did much to enliven the 
audience through his humorous ac- 
tions, so that the bidding would be- 
come more spirited. For instance, he 
induced some of the boys to mount the 
stage to hold a live pig while he sold it. 

The evening was a success as far as 
raising money was concerned; yet one 
must ask the question: Is this the way 
to finance the educational program 
for the youth of a community? 

In another school the students 
raised money for their activities by 
hauling the coal from the railroad cars 
to the school building. The school 
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board deposited so much a ton in the 
activity fund for this work. This meth- 
od would not be tolerated in most 
communities, where there are regular 
truckers who earn their living doing 
that type of work. A more obnoxious 
method of raising money that is prac- 
ticed in some schools is that of solicit- 
ing donations from business firms. 
The solicitation may be an outright 
request for a donation, or it may be 
under the guise of selling space for ad- 
vertising in the school’s annual, news- 
paper, or activity posters. In reality, 
there is little difference between the 
two; for few businessmen believe these 
publications to be a good medium for 
advertising. Sometimes overzealous 
solicitors place undue pressure on 
merchants by reminding them of the 
business that they have received from 
the school in the past or by suggesting 
potential future orders. Names of 
people who have refused to contribute 
have been placed on “black lists,” and 
these lists have been circulated among 
the students at school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Much needs to be done in the way 
of improving the methods of raising 
revenue for the activity programs in 


the schools today. The first step is for 
all administrators to evaluate the 
methods of raising money for the ac- 
tivity programs in their schools. The 
following criteria are offered as an aid 
in making a study of this kind: 

1. A method of raising activity funds 
should be in harmony with the fundamental 
philosophy and objectives of the school. 

2. It should contain in itself a worth- 
while educational experience for the stu- 
dents. 

3. It should be in keeping with the poli- 
cies of good school management. 

4. It should effectively arouse the stu- 
dents’ interest and enthusiasm so that they 
give it their full support. 

5. It should require a minimum amount 
of time and labor from the students and the 
faculty. 

6. It should follow the principles of good 
business practice and accounting techniques. 

7. It should have the positive approval of 
the community. 


School administrators must accept 
the fact that the activity program is 
an integral part of the educational 
program of the modern secondary 
school. The activity program must be 
planned, conducted, supervised, fi- 
nanced, and evaluated with the same 
care and dignity that are given to 
other phases of the :ducational pro- 
gram. 
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THE CASE FOR WORLD LITERATURE 


MARY CARTER 
Albert Sidney Johnston Junior High School, Houston, Texas 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


Year have been periods in the de- 
velopment of educational prac- 
tices in Europe during which authors 
and teachers accepted unquestion- 
ingly the principles, traditions, or 
skills set forth in a foreign culture or 
literary tradition. Once these were 
established in the minds of the well- 
educated as an original source of cul- 
ture, its literature, art, and sciences 
were regarded as the only worth-while 
examples for creative productions or 
curricular content. Any other na- 
tional culture or literary tradition was 
deemed scarcely worthy of recognition 
by authors or leaders in education. 
Under these conditions, the native 
language and literature or any promis- 
ing creative or scientific venture suf- 
fered neglect at the hands of the 
learned or the arbiters of taste who 
favored old or foreign standards. 

A state of authoritarianism of this 
kind existed during much of the me- 
dieval period. The known works of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and other classical 
Greek and Roman authors, as then 
interpreted, were considered by the 
majority of writers and teachers as in- 
disputable authorities on matters of 
scientific truth and literary style." 


* 


The Italians were among the first to 
break away from the voluminous and 
often lifeless rules which zealots some- 
times falsely ascribed to Greek and 
Roman authors.? Here the language 
of the people came into its own; for it 
was used in the works of a man who 
was to be considered by many persons 
as the world’s greatest poet. From a 
mass of provincial dialects, Dante se- 
lected his “‘combed”’ and his “shaggy” 
words which gradually formed the nu- 
cleus of an Italian diction possessing 
all the grace and dignity necessary for 
literary use.’ 

Emancipation from the foreign and 
petrifying formulas which had been 
built up around classical authors was 
an essential prerequisite to the crea- 
tive productions that appeared in the 
age of Dante. A similar breaking- 
away would be necessary in any other 
country in which corresponding condi- 
tions existed. 

For many years education and lit- 


Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood, 
The Development of Modern Education in Theory, 
Organization, and Practice, pp. 54-55, 373- 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 

2R. A. Scott-James, The Making of Litera- 
ture, pp. 47-73. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1929. 

3 Ibid., p. 107. 
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erature in the United States have been 
laboring under the erroneous influence 
of authoritarianism similar to that 
which held sway in Italy long ago. In 
this case English literature has been, 
and is, playing the role of an ever 
present and dominating authority. In 
treating education and literature as 
closely related subjects, wherein the 
latter makes up much of the content 
of the former, it may be said of these 
two fields that selections from Eng- 
land’s literature either compose or 
have influenced most of their content. 

From the latter part of the elemen- 
tary grades until high school, the child 
is presented with the works of Eng- 
land’s authors and the traditions or 
legends that they contain. The Robin 
Hood cycle, Tennyson’s version of the 
Arthurian legends, Scott’s and Dick- 
ens’ novels, the stories of Kipling, 
some of Shakespeare’s plays, poems 
by Chaucer, Milton, and Wordsworth 
are writings with which every high- 
school student is familiar. There is 
scarcely a high-school graduate who 
does not know something about Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary. It would not be 
too much to expect him to know the 
century during which Johnson lived. 
However, if this graduate were asked 
to name the state in which Noah 
Webster was born or to give some de- 
tails of Webster’s work, he would not 
be able to do so, despite the fact that 
his grandmother doubtless learned to 
spell from Webster’s Speller and that 
he himself has used the dictionary 
every day of his school life. 

In college, too, the student will find 


that a general survey of English au- 
thors is a prerequisite for every de- 
gree. If he chooses to major in litera- 
ture, unless he selects the American 
field, he will have scarcely any other 
choice than to specialize in some of the 
already oft-repeated English works. 
If the study is carried on to the attain- 
ing of a Master’s or Doctor’s degree, 
the same materials will be treated 
again, only with finer and more tech- 
nical distinctions. When the college 
graduate leaves to teach in this par- 
ticular field, he enters an occupation 
that is already overflowing with appli- 
cants, who, like himself, have taken 
the same course of training and are 
now awaiting the opportunity to fill 
the first vacant position. He becomes 
another among hundreds of teachers 
who, for the last 160 years, have been 
teaching the young people of this 
country a literature that, although 
written in the same tongue as our 
own, is of an alien land and in an alien 
diction. 

Since this course of instruction is 
received by thousands of students in 
the schools and colleges throughout 
the land, it is evident that the taste 
and judgment of our future critics, 
writers, and reading public have been 
molded by standards from the litera- 
ture of a single country, and that a 
foreign one. 


EFFECTS OF THE DOMINATION OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The mass concentration of atten- 
tion on English literature has not been 
altogether favorable. It has placed us 
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at a decided disadvantage as far as our 
own welfare and progress are con- 
cerned. Many laudable studies have 
been made of England’s great literary 
works. With the aid of some of our 
wealthy industrialists, the finest ex- 
amples of her art and literature have 
been preserved. We have graduated 
from our high schools and colleges a 
greater number of students familiar 
with the culture of a modern foreign 
country than could be found in any 
other land in the world. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that the tra- 
ditions of England are better known 
to the people in the United States 
than in any other country outside the 
British Isles. England’s background 
and culture are far more familiar to us 
than ours are to her. 

This intensive interest in things 
English has other factors than those of 
diffusing and preserving that coun- 
try’s traditions. The average required 
English literature course for the high- 
school and college student demands so 
much reading that he seldom has time 
to explore the literature of other coun- 
tries, including that of his own. As a 
member of the American reading pub- 
lic, his opinions and expectations are 
trained to look to England for the 
highest and most desired approval of 
our own productions and of those of 
other countries. The employing of 
such standards may be likened to 
viewing the world through another 
person’s mind: This authoritarianism 
weakens the initiative of those persons 
possessing the talent to venture into 
new fields of expression and under- 
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mines their ability to discriminate ac- 
curately, not only in the field of the 
fine arts, but also in everyday life, 
with its social, economic, and political 
involvements. Thus, authoritarianism 
causes a person to become narrow- 
minded, to develop unfair biases, and 
to refuse to consider any problem 
which questions the right of the con- 
trolling authority. 

The writer, at this point, wishes to 
make clear that this article is not in- 
tended to cast any slighting or dis- 
paraging argument against England. 
The same assertion of independence 
would be made if the traditions, litera- 
ture, or art of Italy, France, Germany, 
Spain, or any other foreign nation 
held dictatorial sway over the educa- 
tion and culture of our country. Dry- 
den himself wrote a plea in defense of 
England against foreign domination in 
matters of literature. In his Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy,‘ he opposed either 
following unreservedly the practices 
which are displayed in Greek and 
Roman classics, as well as those of 
French authors, or considering their 
judgment as final on matters of com- 
position, style, or plot. 

During the recent world conflict, we 
in the United States came to appreci- 
ate any country’s recognition of our 
ideals and aims and its willingness to 
co-operate with us in upholding our 
principles. Regardless of race or creed, 
we desire the good will of those people 
who sincerely want liberty. Friend- 
ship of this kind is not built on a 


4John Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
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monetary basis. It cannot be bought 
with an enticing price. To be lasting, 
it must come from deep-seated under- 
standing of the peoples of both coun- 
tries; of their customs, their history, 
their environment—in a word, of their 
culture. This understanding cannot be 
acquired overnight or by some plan 
thought up on the spur of the moment 
and designed to win loyalty by enrich- 
ing the treasury of either nation. It is 
based on repeated study of the prob- 
lems and aims of both countries, and 
it must be nation-wide in its extent. 
The friendly and enduring relations 
between England and the United 
States are an admirable example of 
the fruitful results which may be ob- 
tained from continued reading of the 
history and traditions of a foreign 
nation. What gains would result if we 
should apply the same earnest efforts 
in the direction of other foreign 
peoples? 

We have, in the past, been inclined 
to consider economic dealings with the 
Latin-American countries, as we indif- 
ferently group the nations south of the 
Rio Grande, as a convenient necessity 
and as the only basis for maintaining 
any mutual association. Beyond that 
our interests did not go, and we cared 
little for more intimate relations with 
them. Few persons made a lifework of 
the study of the literature or tradi- 
tions of these countries; for these were 
matters which seemed too close to 
home and too provincial to be inter- 
esting. 

As a nation and as a people, we 
pride ourselves on our democratic gov- 
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ernment and education. True, our 
government is one of the most liberal 
in the world, and our schools admit 
children of all races and religious 
creeds. There is, however, still an im- 
portant element in our educational 
system which is lacking in democratic 
qualities—curricular content of the re- 
quired reading and literature courses 
in both high school and college. These 
courses are disappointingly narrow in 
scope and variety of the selections 
which are offered. 

The student’s meager knowledge of 
world literature serves to exemplify 
this neglect of selecting works that are 
representative of various national cul- 
tures. For instance, his familiarity 
with the culture of the Chinese people, 
who are the possessors of an ancient 
civilization, would probably consist of 
only the name ‘“‘Confucius.”” What is 
more, the student doubtless heard of 
him by means of a nonsensical nickel- 
odeon piece called Confucius Say, 
which flooded the country a few years 
ago and toward which patriotic Chi- 
nese directed justifiable objections. As 
for France, the student might know 
the name of Dumas or Hugo, if he is a 
close observer at the moving-picture 
show; he would be fortunate if he 
knew the name of one Spanish author; 
he would probably be at a loss to 
name a single author from Russia, 
Poland, Italy, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries; and, unless 
he reads the newspapers, he would 
know absolutely nothing of Mexican 
or Central and South American au- 
thors. A situation such as this results 
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in a limited background and limited 
judgment among a people. 

History has shown that a country, 
once blinded with contentment in its 
own achievements, becomes easy prey 
for more virile neighbors who are seek- 
ing fresh fields from which to enrich 
their own cultural store. Progress will 
force us to realize that the sum total 
of man’s self-expression is not bound 
within the narrow limits of our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage. 

To alter this condition, the ap- 
proach must be made by way of the 
so-called “‘ English” courses in the high 
school and college. The usual English 
requirement for a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree is not less than two years. Of 
these, the first year is devoted chiefly 
to composition work and to study of 
literary selections as types. The sec- 
ond year generally consists in a com- 
prehensive study of English literature 
from its beginning to the present time. 
According to prevailing practice, the 
selections that are used during the 
Freshman year are chosen almost en- 
tirely from the literature of England, 
which leaves little opportunity to 
study the writings of our own authors 
as a national literature. Even in high 
school the few selections from Ameri- 
can literature are chosen largely on 
the basis of the types which they ex- 
emplify rather than on the basis of the 
people whom they represent. With its 
long period of development, the place 
which England’s literature should oc- 
cupy in our English courses would be 
comparable to that of the classic au- 
thors in our study of Greek and Latin. 
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The plays of Shakespeare and the po- 
ems of Chaucer and Milton would 
come to stand in the same relation to 
us as the Jliad, the Odyssey, or the 
Aeneid. 


THE STUDY OF WORLD LITERATURE 


If the allotment of time and space 
for English literature in the high 
school and college were rearranged, 
there would be opportunity for mak- 
ing the student more familiar with 
America’s important works as well as 
for presenting the greatest works from 
world literature. This alteration would 
entail a reduction in the time devoted 
to English literature by high-school 
and college students. To offset this re- 
duction the majority of English writ- 
ings would be deferred for advanced 
work after the student had chosen a 
field for specialization. According to 
this method, the time devoted to lit- 
erature in the four-year high school 
would be proportioned on a 2-2 basis. 
The first half of the course would be 
devoted to American literature. The 
last half-section would treat world lit- 
erature, with England’s contributions 
rated along with outstanding works of 
other nations. 

In the Freshman year in college, the 
literary selections that were studied 
would be chosen entirely from Ameri- 
can writings. In the Sophomore year, 
American literature would be dis- 
carded in favor of a more detailed 
study of world literature. Under this 
plan, the major in English, as it is 
known today, would no longer exist; 
for those advanced courses in English 
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would be ranked as classical English 
literature. After completion of the 
Sophomore course, those students de- 


‘siring to specialize in literature would 


have three alternatives: (1) they could 
enter the field of classical English lit- 
erature, in which the greatest works of 
that country would be studied; (2) 
they could study American literature, 
a course which is already developed :in 
most of our colleges; or (3) they could 
concentrate on a liberal course. in 
world literature, in which those works 
introduced in the Sophomore year, 
together with many others, would be 
studied intensively. 

Besides the educational and social 
benefits of this plan, there are also re- 
sults of professional significance. In 
the providing of new fields of litera- 
ture, there would be developed new 
courses for teaching and new oppor- 
tunities for research, specialization, 
and advancement. 

If we are in a position to bring 
about world co-operation for peace 


among the nations, as some diplomats 


claim, we must see that our cultural 
stature measures up to our political 
and economic leadership. Active un- 
derstanding of cultural and racial dif- 
ferences must precede economic or 
political co-operation of the nations. 
Not a common language, but a com- 
mon sympathy for, and understanding 
of, the culture of all peoples, is essen- 
tial to bring about harmonious rela- 
tions among mankind. 

The vistas which await our stu- 
dents, if they are permitted to turn 
from their long-inspected and oft- 
repeated courses, will be as entrancing 
as those viewed by a scientist on the 
discovery of a long-hidden element. 
Like the revelation in store for a per- 
son who, though he is in a room filled 
with fine, clear windows, persists in 
looking at the vast and beautiful land- 
scape outside through a warped and 
cloudy parchment pane just because 
it belonged to an ancestor, so a great 
enlightenment awaits our students 
who are allowed to explore the litera- 
ture and culture of all nations. 
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PERCIVAL W, HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


* 


|= article presents a selection of 477: 


writings in the field of guidance 
which have appeared in the last half 
of 1947 and the first half of 1948. 


DIsTRIBUTION* 


473. BARNETTE, W. L., Jr. “New Develop- 
ments in Clerical Testing,’ Occupa- 
tions, XXVI (November, 1947), 101-5. 
Descriptions of recently developed tests of 
clerical aptitude. Includes bibliography 
of twenty-four items. 

. BAUDLER, LUCILLE, and PATERSON, 
Donatp G. “Social Status of Wom- 


en’s Occupations,” Occupations, XX VI 
(April, 1948), 421-24. 
Presents a research study which shows 
quantitatively the factor of social prestige 
in women’s occupations. 


. BREWER, JOHN M. “Are We Neglecting 
the Pupil’s Curriculum?” Occupations, 
XXVI (February, 1948), 282-84. 
Advocates more thorough employment of 
curricular experience as the basis for vo- 
cational choosing. 


. CUNLIFFE, R. B. “Progress in Voca- 
tional Guidance—Anyway There’s 
More,” American Vocational Journal, 
XXIII (May, 1948), 15, 28. 

_ A preliminary report of the fourth state- 
wide survey of guidance practices in the 
four-year high schools of New Jersey. 
Contrasts conditions in 1931 and 1947. 


tSee also Item 274 (Kaplan) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the June, 1948, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Dvorak, Beatrice J. “The New 
U.S.E.S. General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery,” Occupations, XXVI (October, 
1947), 42-44. 

Describes a test battery of significance 
for vocational guidance. ‘‘Norms have been 
developed for 20 fields of work representing 
approximately 2,000 occupations,” the 
standardization being worked out on 
samples of workers. 


Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics for 
High School Students. Final Report of 
the Commission on Post-war Plans of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. New York: Mathemat- 
ics Teacher (525 West 120th Street), 
1947. Pp. 28. 

Lists the vocations for which training in 
mathematics is desirable or essential. 


. HarricerR, Guy N. “The College- 


preparatory Curriculum as an Instru- 
ment of Educational Guidance,”’ School 
Review, LVI (March, 1948), 163-67. 


A comparison of the requirements of col- 
lege-preparatory curriculums with re- 
quirements for college entrance, showing 
the latter to be, on the whole, more liberal 
and more flexible than the former. 


. HavicHurst, RoBeErt J. “Social Impli- 


cations of the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education,” 
School and Society, LXVII (April 3, 
1948), 257-61. 


~ Discusses especially the problems of 


stimulating college enrolment among youth 
of college ability. 
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. HEuss, CHARLOTTE A., Woop, F. 
MARION, and KuRILECZ, MARGARET. 
“High School Seniors Study Occupa- 
tions,”’ Occupations, XXVI (February, 
1948), 290-93. 

A significant example of collaboration on 
the part of the teacher of English, the 
counselor, and the librarian. 


. KELLER, FRANKLIN J. “Vocational 
Guidance in Germany,” Occupations, 
XXVI (April, 1948), 403-9. 

This portrayal of the present chaotic situa- 
tion in Germany, with a brief description 
of the system existing before the war, en- 
riches the American reader’s understand- 
ing of vocational guidance. 


. Kostak, Paut T. “Counselors! Use 
Part IV, D.O.T.,” Occupations, XXVI 
(January, 1948), 224-27. 

An exposition of the technique of using the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles as an in- 
strument of guidance. 


. Kuper, FREDERIC. “The Use of Prefer- 
ence Measurement in Vocational Guid- 
ance,” Educational Record, XXIX 
(January, 1948, Supplement 17), 65-76. 
A general discussion of the values of voca- 
tional preference measurement, together 
with some summarization of the research 
on the author’s own Preference Record. 


. “Labor Force Changes and Employ- 
ment Outlook,” Monthly Labor Review, 
LXV (December, 1947), 637-78. 

A series of articles, of which ‘Recent 
Trends in the Labor Force,” ‘Trends in 
Agricultural Employment,” ‘The Chang- 
ing Occupational Structure,” ‘Postwar 
Trends in Negro Employment,” ‘‘Women 
Workers and Recent Economic Change,” 
and “Employment Problems of Out-of- 
School Youth” are especially valuable 
reading for the counselor. 

. Mepvin, Norman. “New Techniques 
for Community Occupational Sur- 
veys,” Occupations, XXVI (May, 
1948), 532-36. 

Describes important role of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles as a major determi- 
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nant of procedure in recent community 
occupational surveys. 


. Rose, “A Comparison of 


Relative Interest in Occupational 
Groupings and Activity Interests as 
Measured by the Kuder Preference 
Record,” Occupations, XXVI (Febru- 
ary, 1948), 302-7. 

A statistical study, with veterans as the 
subjects, yielding an over-all correlation 
of .61 “‘between the ranked order of the 
strength of the nine interest areas on the 
Kuder and the veterans’ ranking of lists of 
occupations corresponding to these nine 
interest areas.” 


. STEWART, Naomi. “A.G.C.T. Scores of 


489. 


Army Personnel Grouped by Occupa- 
tion,” Occupations, XXVI (October, 


1947), 5-41. 

Reports results of a study of the relation- 
ship between civilian occupation and 
Army General Classification Test standard 
score, based on Army data for 81,553 
white enlisted men from 227 occupations. 
The study is similar to the one made at the 
close of World War I employing the results 
of the Army Alpha Test. 

SuPer, Donatp E. “The Kuder Pref- 
erence Record in Vocational Diagno- 
sis and Guidance,” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, XI (July-August, 1947), 
184-93. 

A critica] summary of the literature on this 
instrument, concluding that it is ‘‘a valu- 
able tool in the counselor’s kit.” 


. SUPER, DONALD E. “Vocational Inter- 


ests and Vocational Choice: Present 
Knowledge and Future Research in 
Their Relationships,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VII (Au- 
tumn, 1947, Part I), 375-83. 

A useful review of what has been learned 
and a statement of next research stepstobe 
taken. 


WINTERBOURN, R. “Vocational Guid- 
ance in New Zealand,” International 
Labor Review, LVI (October, 1947), 


393-407. 
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A description of the state of development 
attained in the recognition and exercise 
of the function. Similar articles on Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the United States 
appeared in the January-February, March, 
and April, 1948, issues of this journal. 


. Wool, HAROLD, and PEARLMAN, LEs- 


TER M. “Recent Occupational Trends,” 
Monthly Labor Review, LXV (August, 
1947), 139-47. 

Compares wartime and postwar trends and 
appraises the permanence of recent move- 
ments. 


ADJUSTMENT? 


. ENGEL, ANNA M., and BAKER, HARRY 


J. “Socially Maladjusted Children in a 
City School System,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XL (April, 1947), 
615-27. 

Describes how the several departments in 
the Detroit public schools work together to 
eliminate social maladjustment and de- 
linquency. 


. FEINGOLD, Gustave A. “A New Ap- 


proach to Guidance,” School Review, 
LV (November, 1947), 542-50. 

A discussion of the scope of the guidance 
function, followed by an argument for the 
use of the counseling approach to ‘‘dis- 
ciplinary” problems. 


. Forty, Joun D. “Discipline: A Stu- 


dent Counseling Approach,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 
VII (Autumn, 1947, Part II), 569-82. 
Considers problems, philosophy, and pro- 
cedures at the University of Minnesota. A 
thoughtful discussion for counselors at all 
levels. 


HAMILTON, GoRDON. Psychotherapy in 
Child Guidance. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xxii+340. 


*See also Item 155 (Torgerson) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the April, 1948, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and 
Items 200 (Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools) 
and 202 (Merrill) in the May, 1948, number of 
the same journal. 


Describes the role of the social worker in 
diagnosis and treatment of maladjusted 
children. Includes consideration of en- 
vironmental modification. 


. Laucx, Marte T. “A Search for Evi- 


dence that Guidance in School Pre- 
vents Delinquency in Adults,” School 
Review, LVI (January, 1948), 26-35. 

A study comparing 100 adult delinquents 
with 100 adult non-delinquents, from which 
it is concluded that ‘‘guidance in school 
may be said to prevent delinquence in 
adults.” 


. MUELLER, KATE HEVNER (chairman); 


RAPHAEL, THEOPHILE; MCcKINNEY, 
FrepD; Lioyp-JoNEs, EsTHER; and 
CoTTRELL, LILLIAN. Counseling for 
Mental Health. American Council on 
Education Studies, Vol. XI, Series VI, 
Student Personnel Work, No. 8. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1947. Pp. vi+64. 

Report of a committee of psychologists 
and psychiatrists describing the proper 
role of various agencies within the organi- 
zation of the modern university in promot- 
ing the development of emotional maturity 
among students. 


. PFLIEGER, Etmer F. “Pupil Adjust- 


ment Problems and a Study of Rela- 
tionships between Scores on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality and the 
Mooney Problem Check List,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLI (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 265-78. 

Comparison of these two instruments 
shows some correlation, yet low enough 
so that they ‘may be used to supplement 
each other to uncover areas of poor ad- 
justment.” 


. SNYDER, U. (editor). Case- 


book of Non-directive Counseling. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 
xX+340. 

Five cases are reported by verbatim re- 
production of the interviews in each case, 
all representing types of problems to which 
nondirective counseling is best adapted. 
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Interpretive classification of the responses 
aids the reader in following the counselors’ 
structuring of the interviews. 


. SNYDER, Witt1aM U. “The Present 


Status of Psychotherapeutic Counsel- 
ing,” Psychological Bulletin, XLIV 
(July, 1947), 297-386. 

A comprehensive summary of the litera- 
ture on the theories and the work of the 
several schools or methods of psycho- 
therapy—“Traditional Psychotherapeutic 
Counseling,” “Hypnosis,” ‘“Psychoanaly- 
sis,” ‘““Psychodrama,”’ “Relationship Ther- 
apy,” “Nondirective Therapy,” ‘Group 
Therapy.” Provides a bibliography of 426 
items. 


. SNYDER, Witit1AmM U. “Do Teachers 


Cause Maladjustment?” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XIV (November 
and December, 1947), 40-46, 63, 73-78. 
A critical summary of the scientific in- 
vestigations. Presents a bibliography of 
about fifty items. 


. SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M., and SHER- 


MAN, Murray. “A Personality Survey 
of a Junior High School,” School Re- 
view, LV (October, 1947), 449-61. 

A description of a comprehensive tech- 
nique for locating maladjusted pupils at 
the junior high school level. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT? 


. BERKSHIRE, J. R., BUGENTAL, J. F. T., 


CASSENS, FRANK P., and EDGERTON, 
Haroxp A. “Test Preferences in Guid- 
ance Centers,” Occupations, XXVI 
(March, 1948), 337-43. 

Report of a survey showing the frequencies 
with which various tests are used—a study 
basic to the preparation of a manual for 
acquainting counselors with essential 
knowledge of tests. 


Cassipy, ROSALIND, and KozMAn, 
Cute. Counseling Girls in a 


[Sepbember 


Changing Society. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xx-+442. 
A general presentation of problems of girls 
in secondary schools and colleges, and of 
techniques in counseling them, with marked 
emphasis on personality adjustments. 


. “Characteristics of a High School 


Guidance and Counseling Program,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XXII (October, 1947), 219-47. 

A summary statement prepared by the 
Subcommittee on Guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Fundamentals. Presents features 
to be found and principles to be observed 
in a well-rounded guidance program. 


. Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel 


Work. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Washington: 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, 1948. Pp. 121-216. 

Reviews the literature on the subject of 
the three preceding years. 


. Davis, Frank G. (editor). Pupil Per- 


sonnel Service. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Co., 1948. Pp. 
xii+638. 

A work of nineteen chapters contributed 
by seven authors and touching on various 
phases of guidance activity. 


. Epmiston, R. W., and Starr, C. H. 


“Youth’s Attitudes toward Occupa- 
tions,” Occupations, XXVI (January, 
1948), 213-20. 

Reports the method and results of a survey 
of the attitudes of high-school pupils 
toward twenty-seven factors which affect 
achoice of occupation. 


. Erickson, Cuirrorp E. (editor). A 


Basic Text for Guidance Workers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. x+ 
566. - 
Chapters covering the various aspects of 
the guidance function, programs, features, 
and organization are contributed by twenty 
authors. 


3See also Item 395 (Terman and Oden) in 
the list of selected. references appearing in the 
May, 1948, number of the School. Review. 


. ErIcKsON, CLIFFORD E., and SMITH, 
GLENN E. Organization and Adminis- 
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tration of Guidance Services. New 516. Jones, Epwarp S. “Gradations of Di- 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. xii+276. 

A general treatise on the organization and 
activation of guidance programs. 


. FROELICH, CLIFFORD P., and BENSON, 
ARTHUR L. Guidance Testing. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1948. Pp. 
viii+ 104. 

A concise treatment of the value of tests 
in a guidance program, the selection and 
administration of tests, and the use of 
test results in counseling. Prepared for the 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
in co-operation with the Division of 
Secondary Education of the United States 
Office of Education. 


. Gorpon, H. PHOEBE; DENSFORD, 
KATHARINE J.; and WILLIAMSON, E. G. 
Counseling in Schools of Nursing. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. xiv+ 280. 

Comprehends the problem of selection of 
students for the nursing profession, ori- 
entation of entrants, and adjustive service 
of various types. 


. Hanp, Tuomas; Hoppock, ROBERT; 
and ZLATCHIN, Puiu J. “Job Satis- 
faction: Researches of 1944 and 1945,” 
Occupations, XXVI (April, 1948), 425- 
31. 

Describes investigations which illuminate 
job satisfaction and dissatisfaction. In- 
cludes a bibliography of thirty-four items. 


. Harris, ALBERT J. “Progress of the 
National Survey of Vocational Guid- 
ance Services,” Occupations, XXVI 
(May, 1948), 485-88. 

Outlines the plans and activities of the 
Ethical Practices Committee of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
in building up an “approved list” of 
guidance agencies. 


rectiveness in Counseling,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VII 
(Autumn, 1947, Part II), 559-63. 
Argues that directiveness and nondirec- 
tiveness constitute a continuum rather 
than polar opposites. 


. Ltoyp-JoneEs, Estuer. “Some Current 


Issues in Guidance,” Teachers College 
Record, XLIX (November, 1947), 77- 
88. 

States fifteen issues and offers the author’s 
point of view on each of them. 


. Moyer, Donatp H. “‘How True to the 


Faith?” Occupations, XXVI (February, 
1948), 277-81. 

A mature statement of viewpoint, of 
special worth for its counsel against dog- 
matism in the performance of guidance. 


. STRANG, RutH. “Guidance Young 


People Want,” School Review, LV (Sep- 
tember, 1947), 392-401. 

Reports a panel discussion of secondary- 
school pupils, in which they state the 
problems on which they have had, or wish 
to have, guidance. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Evaluation of 


Methods of Individual Appraisal in 
Counseling,”’ Occupations, XXVI (No- 
vember, 1947), 85-01. 

An interpretation, summarized in six 
broad generalizations, of the present state 
of development of measuring instruments 
useful in appraisal for the purpose of 
guidance. 


. Wricut, BARBARA H. Practical Hand- 


book for Group Guidance. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1948. Pp. 
vi+ 226. 

Designed to help home-room teachers and 
others who carry on group guidance to 
understand the problems of high-school 
students and to acquire skill in group 
techniques. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


CHARLES C. PETERS, Teaching High School 
History and Social Studies for Citizenship 
Training: The Miami Experiment in Dem- 
ocratic, Action-centered Education. Coral 
Gables, Florida: University of Miami 
Bookstore, 1948. Pp. 192. $1.00. 


A gift of $20,000 to the University of 
Miami made possible the stimulating and 
suggestive experiment in democratic educa- 
tion that is described in a slim volume, 
Teaching High School History and Social 
Studies for Citizenship Training, by Charles 
C. Peters. The author, also the director of the 
experimental study, is professor emeritus of 
education at Pennsylvania State College. In 
the Preface he states: 


The most distinctive thing about this study 
is not the novelty of its findings: these are just 
about what anyone acquainted with the litera- 
ture in this field would have expected, for our 
findings are consistent with the outcomes of 
prior research. The most distinctive feature is 
the vigor of our effort to communicate what we 
have found to teachers in the field and thus 
to try to influence the practice of teaching... 


[p. 3]. 


Because they recognized the tremendous 
need for effective training for democracy, the 
staff members of the Miami experiment tried 
to make a constructive approach to the prob- 
lem by developing a procedure of teaching 
history that would contribute maximally to 
training for citizenship in a democratic state. 
The general nature of the experiment is simi- 
lar to the progressive-education movement; 
the specific philosophy is best expressed in 
the author’s The Curriculum of Democratic 
Education (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1942). The author has chosen ‘‘democratic, 
action-centered education,” or D.A.C., as a 
succinct, descriptive phrase to identify this 
philosophy. 

The experimental courses in American 
history, which were carried out over a two- 
year period, were similar to those in the other 
social studies that were used for the second 
year only. Because of this similarity, the 
latter will be largely ignored in this re- 
view. American history, an eleventh-grade 
course in all but one of the experimental 
schools, was treated in vertical units. The 
initial starting-point was always a contem- 
porary problem of which the students were 
conscious. According to the author the typi- 
cal procedure consists in: 

(1) A relatively brief preliminary discussion 
of the issue to set the problem; (2) an investiga- 
tion of the historical evolution of the institution 
all the way through American history and some- 
times in the history of other countries, the pupils 
using many books as sources and marshaling and 
organizing their information largely through 
oral reports to the class; and (3) a vigorous dis- 
cussion, usually continuing several days, on 
‘Where do we go from here to improve on what 
we have so far achieved?” Then the unit is sum- 
marized in some effective manner to point up 
vividly the emergence of the problem, its pres- 
ent status, and the main proposals of the pupils 
for solution [p. 10]. 


Important features of the pattern seem to 
be (1) the awareness of the problem by the 
students, (2) the analysis of the problem and 
the planning of the investigation by students 
and teacher, and (3) the final class discus- 
sion by means of which the students com- 
mit themselves to plans of present and future 
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action as citizens of a democracy. The devel- 
opment of this pattern is predicated upon the 
belief that: 

One’s education consists in his getting prac- 
ticed in those behaviors which will make up his 
life in such manner that he will be set ready 
with tried-out adjustments for making those 
behaviors most effective for good living... . 
The teaching then assumes the form of assist- 
ing the learner to find answers to the questions 
to which the learner wants the answers. It must be 
the pupils, therefore, who dominate the occasions 
for learning, not some outside authority, whether 
teacher or course-of-study-maker [p. 15]. 


The first chapter of the book explains the 
nature of the experiment and the plan of the 
report. The next three chapters are made up 
largely of bulletins which were sent by the 
director of the study to the classroom teach- 
ers who were working with the experiment. 
There are brief comments and explanations 
to orient the reader. A few teacher reports or 
student evaluations are included. Reading 
these chapters provides an excellent impres- 
sion of the entire experiment. Chapter v deals 
with the measurement of results and presents 
an analysis of the use of various tests, an ex- 
planation of the construction of testing de- 
vices for use by the group, and a summary of 
the test results. The final chapter is titled 
“Practical Observations about Putting the 
D.A.C. Method into Practice.” 

The volume is both a report on the Miami 
Experiment and a frank attempt to sell to 
social-studies teachers the D.A.C. approach 
to teaching. From this standpoint it deserves 
the attention of thoughtful teachers, who 
may well ask: What were the results of the 
experiment? To what other factors, in addi- 
tion to the D.A.C. approach, may the success 
be partly attributed? What are the implica- 
tions of the report for good social-studies 
teaching? 

With regard to the results of the experi- 
ment, the experimental classes achieved a 
slightly better mastery of factual material 
than did the control classes. On tests of in- 
terpretation and of the recognition of social 
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issues, the experimental classes scored sig- 
nificantly higher than did the control classes. 
Both tests and observation disclosed that the 
students in the experimental classes devel- 
oped an interest in, and an enjoyment of, the 
subject far exceeding that of the control 
groups. 

Without in any way depreciating the sig- 
nificance of the D.A.C. methods, one natu- 
rally wonders whether there were any other 
factors to which a part of the success could be 
attributed. It seems to the reviewer that 
there were several such factors. First—and 
most important—each experimental class 
was provided with a small, but carefully se- 
lected, classroom library. Second, the experi- 
mental teachers had the inspiration and 
practical help offered by Dr. Peters’ leader- 
ship. Again, the teachers of these classes 
knew that they were part of an experiment, 
and there is always a thrill and a boost to 
morale from the feeling that one is a pioneer. 
Finally—and this might be of the greatest 
importance—part of the success must be at- 
tributed to the facts that the experimental- 
class teachers did not have to worry about 
covering the textbook and that their motiva- 
tion was excellent. 

What are the implications of this report 
for good social-studies teaching? Certainly it 
is an important contribution to the literature 
of the subject. The reading and discussion of 
this book by groups of classroom teachers in 
the social studies could hardly fail to result in 
better teaching. The present reviewer, how- 
ever, sees no need to go overboard with the 
D.A.C. method or to discard Henry John- 
son’s belief that there is no one way to teach 
history but, rather, many good ways. 

Peters’ work certainly demonstrates that: 
(1) the D.A.C. method can be as effective as 
any other; (2) classroom libraries are con- 
ducive to good teaching; (3) good motivation 
is as essential in 1948 as in 1548, in a “pro- 
gressive” approach as in a “reactionary” ap- 
proach; (4) there is a need for a two-year se- 
quence in well-integrated American history 
and modern problems; (5) social-studies 
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teachers who think in terms of an improved 
citizenry need to carry their academic discus- 
sions into the realm of possible future action; 
and (6) there is no substitute for dynamic, in- 
telligent, and inspirational leadership. For 
furnishing leadership, the profession owes 
Dr. Peters a vote of thanks. 


ADAMS BROWN 


State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


* 


United States Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, in co- 
operation with the Division of Secondary 
Education, Guidance Testing by CLIFFORD 
P. FROEHLICH and ARTHUR L. BENSON. 
Pp. viii+104. (Published by Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
$1.00.) 


In order to assist in meeting the problem 
of testing, especially in small schools with 
untrained personnel, the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service and the Division of 
Secondary Education of the United States 
Office of Education, with the aid of a group 
of test experts, prepared a bulletin on Guid- 
ance Testing. This brochure should be of some 
aid to guidance workers in improving the ad- 
ministration of tests. However, it is ques- 
tionable whether it will be of much assistance 
in dispelling the fog of misinterpretation 
which hovers over so much of “guidance 
testing.” 

The discussion of how to use test results in 
a guidance program is preceded by four chap- 
ters which treat of the following topics: 
“Place of Testing in the Guidance Program,” 
“Planning a Testing Program,” “Deciding 
What To Measure with Tests,” and “Admin- 
istering, Scoring, and Recording Results of 
Tests.” These are the chapters which are 
most likely to be of value to the neophyte in 
testing. They furnish him with. criteria for 
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the selection of tests, caution him about the 
limitations of these instruments, and provide 
him with tips on the administration of test- 
ing. 

On the other hand, chapter v, which is 
designed to aid the reader in interpreting 
test results, is not likely to accomplish its 
purpose; for it fails to provide a factual basis 
for test interpretation or to furnish references 
to published research on vocational testing. 
It tends to give the student the illusion of 
understanding without the reality. For illus- 
tration, the assumption is made that a test of 
mechanical comprehension measures “one of 
the aptitudes necessary for success in watch- 
making”’ (p. 76), but no study is cited to sub- 
stantiate this point. Furthermore, the state- 
ment is made that a low score on a tweezer 
dexterity test is a strong warning against en- 
tering the watchmaking trade. At first sight, 
this inference would appear to be logical, 
since so much of the work in a watch factory 
is done with a pair of tweezers. However, in 
one experiment, practically no relationship 
was found between the results of a tweezer 
dexterity test and foremen’s ratings.t The 
point is that the counselor ought to be told 
the unvarnished truth. If he is to learn how 
to interpret tests, he must be willing to do 
two things: (1) acquire the necessary sta- 
tistical concepts and (2) secure a factual ba- 
sis for test interpretation through a study of 
published research on vocational tests. 

An attempt is made in Appendix A, “A 
Basic Library on Testing,” of Guidance Test- 
ing to assist the student in acquiring this 
necessary background for test interpretation. 
Six books for that purpose are suggested, 
with the assurance that they “will provide a 
well-rounded basic library on testing” (p. 
88). It is of passing interest to note that the 
books of three members of the committee 
which reviewed this book are included in the 
basic library. This reviewer finds it rather 


* Beatrice Candee and Milton Blum, “Re- 
port of a Study Done in a Watch Factory,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXI (October, 
1937), 572-82. 
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difficult to understand why the committee 
included the book Personnel Work in High 
School? in its approved list since the authors 
of this volume present no statistical data 
about their recommended tests. Instead, 
they blandly assert that “the validity and 
reliability of these tests are sufficient and 
satisfactory for their use and purpose.” 

Appendix B, “How to Compute Local 
Norms,” describes graphic methods of com- 
puting percentile norms and standardized 
score norms. While the purpose in providing 
this information is laudable, it seems likely 
that this brief discussion will serve only to 
give the reader a false sense of security with 
regard to his statistical knowledge. In order 
to obtain the necessary statistical judgment 
for the effective use of such tables, the stu- 
dent should have experience in working with 
measures of central tendency, dispersion, and 
the probability distribution. Guidance Test- 
ing does not provide material whereby this 
experience may be secured. 

The book is easy to read. In fact, it is too 
easy to read; that is, the language which is 
employed may invite misinterpretation. The 
following quotations may serve to illustrate 
this point: 

It [a test] is not a roo per cent valid [test] 
[p. 59]. 

Perry is a typical overachiever [p. 61]. 

The counselor has other tricks up his sleeve 


[p. 82]. 
This true score is the one he would make on a 
similar reading-readiness test having perfect 


reliability [pp. 99-100]. 


The critical reader is prone to ask such ques- 
tions as the following: Since it is impossible 
to obtain 100 per cent perfect measures of 
any mental trait for any group of subjects, 
how is it possible to have a “too per cent 
valid test”? Is not the term “typical over- 
achiever” an artificial classification? Is the 
counselor in the same classification as the 


2Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Ger- 
mane, Personnel Work in High School. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1941. 


3 Ibid., p. 509. 
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magician who has tricks up his sleeve? Is not 
the “true” score the hypothetical average of 
an infinite number of obtained scores rather 
than the score which an individual would 
make on a test of perfect reliability? 

Typical of the simplified style of Guidance 
Testing is the following passage: 


Regardless of guidance activities, Jane will 
probably find a job, Raymond will select a cur- 
riculum, and Helen will be assigned to a class. 
Life will go on; adjustments will be made inde- 
pendently. We can probably help these young 
people make more intelligent decisions or better 
adjustments, however, even if we counsel them 
only on the basis of non-test data. We shall not 
do a perfect job even if we do include test scores 
in our individual inventory. But there is ample 
evidence that we can do a better job if we add 
test results to other relevant data [p. 3]. 


This reviewer would add that it is highly 
dubious whether the book under review helps 
counselors to do that better job. However, as 
the authors of Guidance Testing state, “Life 
will go on.” 

Tuomas E, CHRISTENSEN 
Boston University 


Joun E. WaRRINER, Handbook of English. 
The English Workshop Series. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. xiv+ 
498. $1.60. 


The efficient teacher of English feels the 
necessity, in ninth- and tenth-grade classes, 
of finding how much ability in grammar and 
composition the pupils have already acquired 
and of proceeding from that point to build up 
any deficiencies which may be discovered. 
John E. Warriner, realizing that “the teach- 
ing situation requires abundant teaching ma- 
terials and an arrangement of those materials 
which will permit easy reference” (p. iii), has 
written the Handbook of English with the de- 
sire “to create a book that would fit any 
course of study” (p. iv). Obviously, a book 
meeting such requirements will include a 
wealth of illustrative sentences and a quan- 
tity of practice exercises. 
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Furthermore, Warriner states: 


With the exception that the usage chapters 
require a certain knowledge of the grammar pre- 
sented in the beginning chapters, all chapters and 
sections of the book are independent. They 
may be used as the needs of a particular class 
may dictate. The book does not impose a method 
or a sequence [pp. iv-v]. 


The content is, therefore, left to the indi- 
vidual teacher to apply according to the 
needs of each class. Sixteen of the twenty- 
two chapters are devoted to grammar, such 
as parts of speech; subject and predicate; 
phrases and clauses; the complete sentence; 
agreement of words; the correct use of pro- 
nouns, verbs, and modifiers; punctuation; 
and spelling. The remaining six chapters, 
which are designed to provide for greater 
skill in composition, are concerned with sen- 
tence variety, the use of the paragraph, plan- 
ning a composition, using the library, letter- 
writing, and, finally, with special problems in 
good usage. 

A more detailed idea of the manner in 
which each chapter is treated may be gath- 
ered from the chapter entitled “Writing the 
Paragraph,” which is divided as follows: 
(1) “Why We Write Paragraphs,” (2) “How 
To Develop a Topic Sentence,” (3) “Stick 
To the Topic,” (4) “The Clincher Sentence,” 
(5) “The Descriptive Paragraph,” (6) “The 
Order of Details in a Descriptive Para- 
graph,” (7) “The Use of Connectives in a 
Descriptive Paragraph,” (8) “The Explana- 
tory Paragraph,” (9) “The Narrative Para- 
graph,” (10) “The Argumentative Para- 
graph,” (11) “The Order of Ideas in an Argu- 
mentative Paragraph,” and (12) “Connec- 
tives in the Argumentative Paragraph.” Ten 
exercises and two review exercises are pro- 
vided for pupil endeavor; sixteen paragraphs 
are used as illustrations of the points being 
made; and, in one of the review exercises, 
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nine pupil-written paragraphs for pupil criti- 
cism are included. Among the exercises pro- 
vided for the pupils are: completing unfin- 
ished statements in a paragraph; finding sen- 
tences not closely related to the topic sen- 
tence; writing paragraphs on a topic sen- 
tence; using connectives in the paragraph; 
and bringing to the class examples of good 
paragraph development found in their read- 
ing. 

It would seem that, since this textbook is 
intended to meet the needs of pupils of 
varying degrees of ability, the material 
would have been arranged to enable the 
teacher to ascertain those needs right at the 
beginning. Could not one or two of the re- 
view exercises have been placed at the begin- 
ning of each chapter? Then, after the pupils 
had worked these, the teacher, knowing the 
weaknesses of each class, could proceed more 
savingly to meet actual needs. 

The explanation of the material is clear, 
and the exercises provided seem of sufficient 
variety and thoroughness to care for the 
needs of all pupils. Attention might be called, 
in particular, to material such as the follow- 
ing: (1) in diagramming sentences, for which 
many opportunities are given, a blank form 
is set up for each word in some sentences, the 
pupil to fill in the form; (2) an excellent 
chapter on spelling, in which the words to be 
spelled are those for which the need is great- 
est; (3) an unusually suggestive list of topics 
for composition; (4) a good explanation and 
opportunity for practice in outlining mate- 
rial in advance in order to achieve clear writ- 
ing; (5) an exceedingly complete list of good 
practice exercises; and (6) an unusually com- 
plete index of the material covered in the 
book. The English teacher will find good use 
for books of this nature. 

S. LIDE 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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